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Better Tubes for Television 
Made Possible by a New Oil 














A Socony-Vacuum 
“INSIDE STORY” 


HERE’s ONE way to make nothing... 
and make it fast. This machine is a high 
vacuum pump. It takes the air out of 
television tubes and light bulbs. 

See that whirling rotor? As it turns, 
those sliding vanes suck in air through 
the pipe at the right from the tubes that 
are being evacuated. This sucking creates 
the required higher vacuum. 


Strange Conditions for Oil 


Ingenious—yes! And the present high 
efficiency of this pump is made possible 
by a combination of the unique pump 
design and the use of a new special oil by 
Socony-Vacuum . . . an oil that resists 
physical change under the strange work- 
ing conditions inside a vacuum. The 
result...now operators can obtain desired 
vacuums much faster...can turn out 
more and better vacuum tubes. 

















Solving unique problems like this is 
only one phase of Socony-Vacuum Cor- 
rect Lubrication. Less spectacular, but 
equally important, is our complete pro- 
gram for every machine you operate. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company 

General Petroleum Corporation 


TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM 
MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T. — NBC 


This illustration prepared with cooperation 
of Beach-Russ Company 


_ The inside track to profits... 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
CORRECT LUBRICATION 
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ylon shock shield for truck fires 
announced by B. F. Goodrich 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


NEW nylon shock shield in every 
big B. F. Goodrich truck tire is 
latest improvement in these tires 
h are now better than prewar! 
Nylon—the miracle material which 
used during the war for parachutes, 
ff tow ropes, and airplane tires 
use of its strength and elasticity— 
bw used to break the force of sharp 
in truck tires. Right under the 
id of every B. F. Goodrich truck 
in sizes 8.25 and larger is this 
bn shock shield. 
hen a heavy truck hits'a rock, a 
Db, or deep rut, the tire must absorb 
blow. Such an impact often leads 


to a bad bruise or eventually a blow- 
out. That’s one reason why so many 
truck tires reach the scrap pile before 
they’re really worn out. 

In the new B. F. Goodrich tires 
nylon shock shields give extra pro- 
tection to the rayon cord body. This 
results in a four-way saving for truck 
owners: (1) Average tire mileage is 
increased. (2) Tires have greater resist- 
ance to bruises. (3) There’s less danger 
of tread separation. (4) More tires can 
be recapped. 

The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 


all types of tires by B. F. Goodrich. 
Only from B. F. Goodrich can you get 
snack tires built with a weftless rayon 
cord body. Only from B. F. Goodrich 
can you get the added protection of 
nylon shock shields. 

Nylon makes tires more expensive 
to build, yet these new B. F. Goodrich 
truck tires sell at regular prices. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Truth Te 
B.F. Goodrich 






























MecHanicaL RUBBER 
GOODS are proving one of the spearheads of in- 
dustry’s drive to cut production costs. When pfo- 


duction methods come up for consideration, extensive 
possibilities of savings through broader use of bele- 
ing and hose often are found. Improved materials 
handling may be achieved with modern conveyor belt 
i systems, new belt-driven machinery may pay for itself 
i in a few months, countless other operations may be 
performed faster, better by use of hose. Whatever the 
application, maximum economy is assured with Re- 
public Industrial Rubber Goods. The unsurpassed 
quality of Republic products is a matter of industry's 
own records from coast to coast. Consult your Re- 
public Distributor. 


MORE SERVICE FROM 
RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


Cee eeeeeweceR & TIRE CORPORATION 
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SERVICE THE FUTURE OF HOUSING is 


splitting into a three-way squabble. 
The contestants are: Truman, Taft, 
4 Wolcott. At stake are how many new homes, 
4 when—and how much of the family budget will 
e to go for rent. 

Answers will come piecemeal. But in the aggre- 
e they'll spell out the government's role in what 
ains an aggravating postwar domestic problem. 
e 
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saa Truman has relaxed emergency building con- 
pls as far as he is willing to go—for the time being. 





ORS 
Spy Housing Expediter Creedon makes this plain. 
ay a s told the House Banking Committee this week 
Mose ’“qamat he’s dead set against Chairman Wolcott's bill 
ITS scuttle what’s left of the veterans’ housing pro- 
hay am. 
cnatkcagll ~—Wolcott’s bill repeals the 1946 Patman hous- 
ff 2 Peg act. The Administration already has trimmed 
2 Patman program to what Creedon labels its bare 
sentials; without these he insists home building 
ould go to pot. 
4 mal «= At least until summer, he'll insist on keeping 
" thority to: 
Issue home-building permits. 


Limit houses to 1,500 sq. ft. of floor space, 
d one bath. 



















t, Willi 






















Ban nonessential construction, such as night 
ubs, etc. 
Creedon is in good shape for.the fight. He's 


alked all five veterans’ groups into backing his 
tand. 


i Mic td 3 
Taft has no time for Wolcott’s feud with 
reedon over how to build houses this year. 




























Instead, he’s back pushing a revival of last 
ear’s Wagner-Ellender-Taft 45-year federal sub- 
idy plan to give every American family a “‘decent 
ome.”” 

It’s not a substitute for the Patman plan. 
Rather, it picks up where the emergency program 


nds. 









Taft intends to get this bill through the Senate 
v@gext month. That throws it against the stone wall 
accept Wolcott's opposition—where it stopped last year. 
® 









Wolcott has joined his proposed repeal of hous- 
ng controls with an extension of rent ceilings. His 
extension would freeze rentals and turn OPA’s 
enforcement job over to the courts. 


But the Senate has the ball on rent control. 
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Senate G.O.P. leaders’ ideas haven't yet jelled 
on an acceptable bill. They have rejected, however, 
any blanket increase in rents. Also, they have 
dropped Wolcott’s court-enforcement plan. 

They lean to gradual lifting of ceilings over 
the next year under the supervision of a decontrol 
board. 


AID TO GREECE and Turkey won’t get through 
Congress by Truman’s Mar. 31 deadline (page 15). 

Congressmen have too many questions to ask 
before they vote. For instance: 

Is this the first step to sending troops? 





How does a “’stop Communist” credit to Greece 
p 





square with Truman’s earlier request for relief funds 
to feed Moscow-dominated Poland? 

Why is the U. S. withdrawing from China on 
the eve of moving into the Mediterranean? 














There are many more such questions. And 
Vandenberg is asking the State Dept. for the 
answers before starting hearings on the Greek aid 
measure. 

& 

Navy’s dispatching of a carrier task force to 
Mediterranean ‘‘training’’ maneuvers won't quiet 
congressional fears that the Greek move is more 
ominous than Truman admits. 

Neither:does the action keeping draft records 
at local board offices until June. 

It’s the military potential of Truman’s plan 
that bothers many congressmen. So, you'll see sup- 
port rally to Rep. Karl Mundt’s plan to write tight 
limits on Truman’s power to send U. S. personnel 
along with the money. 








a 

TRUMAN’S REQUEST for extension of export 
licensing controls gives Congress its first look at the 
economic controls that go with a policy of economic 
warfare. 

New Dealers have been urging all along that 
export controls continue beyond June 30. But 
without the Greek crisis, Truman wouldn’t have 
invited a congressional snub. 

Decision to ask: continuation reflects White 
House realization that uncontrolled exports would 
go where the money is—not necessarily to friends 
of the U. S. 

« 

Even if Congress extends export controls, the 

list of 500-odd controlled items (down from a war 


peak of 3,200) will be cut sharply. 
Nearly all manufactured goods will be freed 


5 






























WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 





soon. Autos are an early candidate for such action. 





Kept under controls will be basic commodities 
of which there’s a world shortage. 


Examples: wheat, tin, fats and oils, heavy 





chemicals. 
@ 


THAT 20% INCOME TAX CUT you've been 
waiting for is all set to skip through the House— 
probably next week. 


It was delayed this week while G.O.P. House 
leaders figured out how to add an extra sweetener 
for the little fellow to Knutson’s flat 20% cut. 


That’s to salve the Republicans who would 
have bolted any across-the-board slash. 


Remember that the Senate still is to be heard 
from on taxes. 


Taft favors an over-all cut of 20%—that is: 
$3,500,000,000. But senators generally don’t like 


the Knutson formula. 

So, you'll still have to wait for a conference 
version to know how much you'll save. That may 
take until June. 








a 
GOVERNMENT'S REPORT on coal mine hous- 
ing and health conditions is written. It’s due for 
public viewing by mid-April—in time for any Lewis- 





operator talks on a new contract. 





Making the survey was a condition of the 
Krug-Lewis agreement. Purpose: to get some idea 
where to spend the nickel-a-ton health and welfare 
royalty fund, now around $15,000,000. 

The report is a 200-page job, complete with 
pictures. It’s the work of five Navy teams under 
Adm. Joel T. Boone, once personal physician to 
presidents. 

Some operators are hit pretty hard. Where 
medical facilities are lacking, the report says so, 
makes recommendations. 

Where operator-union relations run smoothly, 
however, the report finds that housing and living 
conditions usually are pretty good. 











DEMOCRATIC PARTY LEADERS are return- 
ing to Jim Farley’s textbook for their ‘48 campaign. 


They are out to build an organization that has 
room for everyone who calls himself a Democrat or 
is willing to work for the party. 

Patronage is their first means for restoring 
party discipline. You don’t get the job now unless 
you’re O. K.’d by your state chairman—your con- 
gressman, too, if he’s a Democrat. 

And they've mapped a program for bringing 














each state’s party leaders to Washington to ; 
the Big Names. 

Program includes sessions with the Cabings 
two-hour lunch with Truman. New Englander; | 


first to be entertained. 


> 





] 

Truman gives the party-building program 
personal green light, promises no more Geo, 
Allens. The President is well-schooled in this | 
of politics. 






So is Gael Sullivan, new Democratic Nati 
Committee executive director. He’s a product 
the Kelly machine of Chicago. 

It's recognition that Democrats can’t depe 
on the memory of F.D.R. to carry them throy 
























again. 





UPTREND IN CORPORATE MERGERS 


Justice Dept. worried—as well as FTC (page 19). 

















Attorney General Clark ‘is setting up a na 
merger division. It will handle court fights—j 
the pending Consolidated Steel Co. case (BW. 
Mar. 1‘47,p16)—aimed at heading off mergers th 
Justice considers monopolistic. 









But its main job will be pre-examination 
merger proposals to put Justice’s blessing—or cu 
—on each scheme. 

























RFC’s decision that it doesn’t have authority 
buy war surplus property for resale to small busine 










is being reversed by Congress. A special bill sp 
cifically authorizing such deals seems sure of quid 
passage. ... 

You can look for Congress to O. K. immedia 
cashing of veterans’ terminal leave bonds. Th 
would put up to $2 billion of spending money i 
veterans’ pockets... . 

Some postal rate-makers in Congress fav 
boosting air-mail and special delivery rates t 
eliminate ‘‘subsidized competition’ with Weste 
Union. . . 

Export-Import Bank has O. K.’d a $50-millio 
credit for Norway; 40% of the money will be sper 
for steel products and machinery. . . . 

Senators from western mining states will see 
to write a one-year limit into the House-approvet 
bill suspending the 4¢-a-lb. import excise tax 0 
copper. . 

Watch for public charges soon that AAF i 
planting false hopes in the public mind by announc¢ 
ing performance figures their new airplanes can't 
actually meet... . 
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F [you ever do try to put a full-grown Haliaeetus 


leucocephalus into a cage, you’d better be pre- 
pared for the fight of your life. A cage is no place 
for birds—or men—who have known freedom, the 
ability to go anywhere, any time, without a single 
by-your-leave, 

Americans have enjoyed that freedom of move- 
ment for over three decades. Their wings are their 
automobiles—automobiles that swiftly bridge the 
miles, cover in an afternoon’s drive what would 
have been a great journey not so many years ago. 

It is because Americans are so used to moving 
freely about that restrictions on automobile travel 
and gasoline, even when a wartime necessity, prove 
so irksome. High on the list of the average man’s 
“wants” today is a new car—a better, more pow- 
erful, more comfortable, more beautiful car. 

But no automobile can be better than the gaso- 
line that runs it. If there are to be better automo- 
biles, there must be better gasoline. Happily, the 
day of greatly improved gasoline is not far off. 
Restrictions on gasoline quality have been ended. 
Oil refiners are continuing to improve motor fuels 
through developments in refining processes and 
the use of “Ethyl” antiknock compound. 

Automobile engineers already are hard at work 
developing engines designed to utilize gasoline of 
higher antiknock quality. Thus, ‘Ethyl’ anti- 
knock compound, by helping oil refiners 
raise gasoline quality,also helps the auto- 
motive industry build better automo- 
biles. Ethyl Corporation, N. Y., N. Y. 














A greatuniversity is, among other things, 
big business, receiving and disbursing 
large sums, maintaining and operating a 
large physical and mechanical plant. 
Consistent, competent management of 
the physical plant, such as is revealed 
by the record of heating system man- 
agement at Notre Dame, is essential to 
success. 











The first proposal for a Webster 
Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
at the University of Notre Dame 
was dated June 27, 1899—the instal- 
lation, containing 16,913 sq. ft. of 
radiation, was completed in 1900. 
This great heating system now to- 
tals 320,000 sq. ft. of radiation — 
twenty times the original size. 
Currently, a Webster Moderator 
Control System is being installed, 
designed to (a) balance distribution 
so that all radiators may be partially 
heated in mild weather, (b) apply 
automatic control-by-the-weather to 
the entire installation, (c) centralize 
all manual control to 38 zones at a 
single operating station. 

How well these results are accom- 
plished must be the subject of a 
later report. In the meantime, our 
experience is available to help you 
in your heating system management 
problems. 


; 


Special 38-zone Central Control Panel for 
Notre Dame Moderator System Installation. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N.J. 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Catada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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THE COVER 


United States foreign policy has been 
shaped on a bipartisan basis since the 
late President Roosevelt first invited 
Republican advisers to participate with 
him in the Big Four conferences dur- 
ing the finai months of the war. 

Ranking Republican at all of these 

meetings and at those that have con- 
tinued under President Truman_ has 
been 62-year-old Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg. He now holds the important 
post of chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Coinmittee. 
e Facing Facts—Because of this back- 
ground, the radio audience who listened 
to Vandenberg’s statement to Congress 
after President Truman’s now-famous 
address last week knew at once that the 
President’s appeal had a far better than 
50-50 chance of approval. Boomed the 
veteran senator from Michigan: 

“The President’s message faces facts, 
and so must Congress. ‘The independ- 
ence of Greece and Turkey must be 
preserved, not only for their own sakes, 
but also in defense of peace and security 
for all of us. In such a critical moment 
the President’s hands must be upheld. 
. . - But Congress must carefully deter- 
mine the methods and explore the de- 
tails in so momentous a departure from 
our previous policies. 

“The immediate problem may be 
treated. by itself. But it is vitally im- 
portant also to weigh it for the future. 

“We are at odds with Communism 
on many fronts. We should evolve a 
total policy. It must clearly avoid im- 
perialism. It must primarily consult 
American welfare. It must keep faith 
with the pledges to the charter of the 
United Nations which we all have 
taken.” 

And to meet the protests he knew 
very well would come from Moscow, 
Vandenberg had this to say: 

“The plain truth is that Soviet- 
American relationships are at the core 
of this whole problem. Every effort 
should be made to terminate these con- 
troversies. This effort must occur in 
plain understanding of basic principles 
which we shall not surrender.” 

e Support—This week the senator was 
standing his ground in Washington 
(page 5) while Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall was facing up to the Rus- 
sians in Moscow (page 15). Both sup- 
ported their pledge to the President be- 
cause together they had formulated the 
policy announced in last week’s speech. 





The Pictures——Int. News—15, 32, 34, 92, 94, 
96; Acme—15, 16, 20, 105; Charles Phelps 
Cushing—18; Press Assn.—21, 74, 76, 94; Me- 
Graw Hill Studios—62, 70; Harris & Ewing— 
73, 88. 
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dvertise along the sales-fro; 
Decal store signs and valances s 
impulse sales . . . make trucks “mov; 
billboards.”” Colorful! Easily-applic 
A lasting, low-cost Meyercord -]- 


identify your products with Dec 
nameplates. Instructions, patent d 
too. On any surface, in any size, 
designs. Get durable, low-cost id 
fication with Meyercord Decal A-|-D 


ecorate in spot designs wit! 
hand-painted effects, or in all-over 
plastic veneer finish . . . for eye-appeal 
that sells! Stock or exclusive designs 
A wear-resistant, low cost Decal A-|!-! 
For details, write Meyercord, Dept. 2-3 
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SINESS OUTLOOK 


Wholesalers’ dollar sales in January outstripped retailers’ sharply. 


Of course, prices were a factor. A retailer doesn’t always mark up an 
item the moment it goes up at wholesale. Yet, regardless of prices, the 


figures indicate some stocking up at the retail level. 








The Dept. of Commerce lists January wholesale volume at $5,137,000,- 
000, up 27% froma year earlier. Retail stores gained only 18%. 


And here’s another point: Smaller retailers, who may not be as sharp as 
the big boys, did the buying at the wholesale level; department stores’ inven- 
tories were unchanged from the end of December to Jan. 31. 











This, if continued, could be disastrous for many small stores. 
e 

Biggest gain in January trade was in durable goods where supply still is 
far behind demand. Value of wholesale trade shot up 60% over a year earlier 
while retailers sold 47% more durables. 

Even allowing for a lag in price markups from wholesale to retail levels, 
this shows that stores added a fair amount to hard-goods stocks. 

This stocking up was conspicuous in building materials and hardware. 
Wholesalers’ gains in these lines ran two to four times the increase of 20% 
posted by retailers. 

Sales of home furnishings were up 80% at wholesale, only 44% at 
retail. This may show some stocking up—and that wouldn’t be too favorable 
in a line which has been reporting consumer resistance. 

3 








Conservatism marks merchandisers of nondurable consumers’ goods. 





Wholesalers in these lines posted a January gain of 16% over a year 
ago. Considering the price rise in the meantime, that represents no more 
(if as much) physical turnover as in January, 1946. 

Retailers had a gain of 12% in nondurable sales. That is less than the 
gain at the wholesale level, to be sure, but the difference can be accounted 
for at least in part by the January clearance sales. 

2 

Stores began to get ready for Easter as far back as January. 

Apparel sales by wholesalers shot up 48% in January. Stores’ gains 
in apparel volume were up only 6% for the month (reflecting, in part, the 
fact that merchants were moving out old styles and inferior garments at 
whatever price they would bring). 

Stores recently have been getting tough about prices (BW—Mar.15’47, 
p10). They also are much more strict about delivery dates. 

Yet it is probable that the January stocking-up trend in Easter merchan- 
dise has been fairly well sustained up to the present. 

e 

Next big question mark in the business outlook—and the point is 
critical—is whether or not the consumer buying binge is fading. 

In short, Easter had better be good. Otherwise stores are going to have 
a lot of relatively high-cost spring clothes on their hands. 

. 


Easter buying, up to now, has been distinctly disappointing. 











The holiday falls on Apr. 6 this year. That’s two weeks earlier than in 
1946. Last year, sales began scooting up seven weeks before Easter. A scant 
month before the holiday this year, there had been no flurry. 

Bad weather presumably retarded sales in February. The month’s volume 
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was only 8% above year-ago levels. This should, in due course, have been 
carried over into larger March volume. Yet the first week of this month saw 
department store sales up only 9%—with Easter just a month away. 
if sales run under expectations before Easter, what about after? 
& 
Reliance on building to cushion any decline that might develop in some 


other part of the economy looks short sighted at this point. 








Dollar value of construction put in place in February was down by more 
than the norma! seasonal amount. Moreover, there was a modest increase in 
price from January to February, cutting actual results further. 

Prices now are up, officially, a fraction more than 20% from the level 
of a year ago. But those are direct costs; they don’t include contractors’ 
padding of estimates to guard against delays and other indirect costs. 

Just take an actual case in Philadelphia. Two architects planned a 
house to cost $15,000 at going prices. The best bid was $28,000. 

On that bid, the architects figure cost per cubic foot would be very nearly 
four times the prewar level. The home isn’t going to be built. 

cs 


Speaking of construction costs, a prominent banker in a midwestern city 
told a Business Week correspondent: 
*“| don’t even want to talk to anybody about loans for new plants.”’ 


In some industries, where overhead is a minor factor and present demand 
is insatiable, cost of new plant doesn’t matter much. But if many executives 


come to share that banker’s view, industrial expansion is likely to be laggard 
along with residential construction. 











* 
Among the happier items in this week’s news was reduction of ‘’extras”’ 
on many steel products by Carnegie-Illinois, U. S. Steel subsidiary. 








lron Age figures this action amounts to cuts of about $2 a ton in the 
price of plates and an average of $1 a ton on steel bars. 

Significance is that Big Steel has translated into fact something that 
many executives in the industry have been thinking for some weeks: 

“Pretty soon we are going to have to start selling; why not start winning 
the favor of important customers now?” 

® 

Hand-over-fist shipment of grain to stricken nations wasn’t enough to 

keep the bottom from falling out of this week’s grain market (page 111). 








However, this relief feeding will be a continuing market factor. 


In the eight months ended Feb. 28, grain exports totaled almost exactly 
300,000,000 bu. That leaves 200,000,000 bu. to be shipped by June if the 
quota for the crop year is to be fully met. 

& 


Clamping down on foreign credits, which choked exports, was an impor- 
tant factor in the business spill that started in 1920. Heavy industry need have 
little fear of any repetition in 1947. 











Greece and Turkey—and others—will need railroad equipment for 
“defense.” U. S. railroads now want 131,600 boxcars as soon as they can get 
them, and the car shops hope to be up to 10,000 a month by midsummer. 

Foreign aid will-call for generating equipment to build the industrial 
potential of nations we are helping. And Westinghouse, for example, is sold 
out on generators above 10,000 kw. into the first half of 1950. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 1941 
Week Week Ago Average 


E INDEX (see chart below). . *191.8 +191.3 190.7 162.2 


ODUCTION 
el ingot operations (% of capacity) 96.4 95.8 94.1 97.3 
duction of automobiles and trucks 104,749 +104,378 97,276 98,236 
ngineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $17,999 $17,557 $14,971 $19,433 
m@lectric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 4,764 4,787 4,778 3,130 
de oil (daily ‘average, 1,000 bbls.)..... 2.2.2... e cece cece e eee e ee eeeeees 4,845 4,824 4,758 3,842 
bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 2,130 $2,110 2,050 1,685 





ADE 
iscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 81 86 76 86 
53 56 51 52 


ll other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

foney in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $28,330 $28,335 $28,346 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +9% +10% +2% 
business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 51 58 62 


CES (Average for the week) 
pot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100) 428.0 396.3 198.1 
industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 286.2 267.2 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 348.8 318.1 146.6 
inished steel composite (Steel, ton) $69.73 $69.73 $56.73 
scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $39.67 $33.75 $19.48 
opper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............eeeeeee eee eeeee 21.500¢ 19.625¢ 12.022¢ 
nes Sli, BD. iar inne a dead vetesetagneannseccevotesccncnss $2.75 $2.23 $0.99 
ane GeUvened INCW NONMG MAN. «oc cicc tic Sccccccnisléc cca Cectecccencece 6.12¢ 6.12¢ 3.38¢ 
otton (middling, ten designated markets, MR orev a teehd hewiee exes cee. 35.20¢ 33.45¢ 13.94¢ 
TOW NOMMG BER Duis cc ein cal eucen els Ceicise Wee Lae Senedd eeses eae $1.565 $1.554 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............cccecccccccees 25.75¢ 25.75¢ 22.16¢ 


ANCE 

M) stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)...........eeeeeeesccccees 118,3 125.9 78.0 

{edium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) 3.15% 3.12% 4.33% 
igh grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.55% 2.55% 2.77% 
ll loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock :xchange (daily average) 14-14% % 14-14% 1.00% 

Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1% % 4-i% 


NKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 38,786 38,590 39,115 37,678 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 55,590 55.417 55,300 67.749 28.191 
ommercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 10,995 10,802 10,673 7.486 6,296 
pecurities loans, reporting member banks 1693 1,761 2021 4,781 940 
), §. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 35,300 35,301 35,150 49,088 14,085 
Dther securities held, reporting member banks 3,470 3,447 «3,388 3,440 ~—«3,710 
xcess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 720 760 740 1112 5290 
‘otal federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series) 23,780 23,804 24,638 23,423 2265 


Preliminary, week ended March 15th. TRevised. + Ceiling fixed by government, 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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Some materials for new telephone service are stil] scarce... but reason- 
ableness, courtesy and kindness we can provide in full quantity, 
for we make them ourselves on the spot. “The Voice With a Smile” 


keeps on being one of the nice things about telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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risions Of momentous importance 
siness will be made in Washing- 
in the next few months. 

cident ‘Truman last week asked 
ess for the necessary authority to 
this country the leader in world 
macy. To achieve this role, the 
dent made it clear that the United 
;must stop Russian expansion at 
esent limits and assume a vigorous 
ship which would prevent “mili- 
ommunism” from usurping power 
ig the weak nations of the world. 
nomic Adjustments—If the United 
accepts the full responsibility im- 
in the President’s request, impor- 
economic adjustments will be re- 
d. 

imate expenditures would be far 
d the $400 million now asked for 
eand Turkey. 

avy Outlays abroad—in relief, re- 
suction loans, and ultimately for 
onstruction of bases—will put an 
to present dreams of further big 
ts. 

ifs inevitably will have to be low- 































































Greeks—U. N. representative 
e Dendramis (left), Paul Econo- 
ouras, charge d’affaires—come 
tto hear the President’s speech... 






ew Diplomacy, New Business 


U.S. drive to stop Communism abroad means heavy finan- 
outlays for bases, relief, and reconstruction. But in return 
ican business is bound to get vast new markets abroad. 


ered if foreign nations are to repay these 
obligations. 
e Young Americans—engineers, finan- 
cial experts, agronomists, civil servants, 
and military police—will have to live and 
work abroad as administrators of the 
vast projects that must be undertaken. 
e The United States will have to be- 
come world minded and be ready to face 
any power that threatens American 
leadership. 

e Belated Acknowledgement—The _te- 
ward for all this effort is the hope that, 
by making it clear to the world now that 
the United States will use all its indus- 
trial, financial, and military power to 
checkmate aggression, a Third World 
War can be avoided. 

It is a belated acknowledgement that 
if the United States had challenged 
Japan’s Manchuria grab in 1931, or Hit- 
ler’s reoccupation of the Ruhr, or Mus- 
solini’s theft of Ethiopia, the Second 
World War might never have been 


ig 

eNo Master Blueprint—What the 
boundaries of the new Truman policy 
will be if it is fully carried out is not 
generally understood. Even Washing- 
ton leaders, when questioned by Busi- 
ness Weck, admitted that the program 
is far too vast to have been plotted yet 
on any master blueprint. 

It is clear, however, that Greece and 
Turkey are only the first moves. 

The Greek government is weak. The 
country still lacks rail service from 
north to south, and less than 20% of its 
antiquated merchant fleet survived the 
war. Farm equipment was largely de- 
stroyed or hauled away by the Nazis. 
Food and clothing are scarce, and in- 
flation is out of control despite efforts 
by the British to supply the country 
with sufficient gold to bolster up the 
currency. 

Against this background, a small but 
militant Communist Party has been 
struggling for power against the right- 
wing government. Aid comes regularly 
to the opposition from Russian-domi- 
nated Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia. 

Washington knows that when Britain 
moves out of Greece, no other party 
will have sufficient support from abroad 
to withstand the Communists. And if 
they come into control of Greece, Tur- 
key will be flanked on three sides by 





Russia and will be as good as lost to 
the Soviets. 

e Soviet Lake—Also, with Italy teetering 
between the Communists and the mod- 
erates, Russian influence from Yugo- 
slavia and Greece could soon turn the 
Mediterranean into a Soviet lake. 

Next, argue those who have watched 
Moscow’s expansionist tactics in West- 
ern Europe, it would be only a mat- 
ter of time until North Africa fell be- 
hind the Communists’ curtain. ‘The 
Soviets would then be poised to operate 
from close range on Latin America and 
the Caribbean. 

That is Washington’s chain of rea- 
soning in drawing up the new world 
policy. 

e New Thought Patterns—It calls for a 
new way of thinking on the part of all 
Americans. 

Korea, for example, already provides 
the same kind of threat in the Far East. 
Suppose Russia should show signs of 
using it as a base from which to com- 
plete a squeeze on Manchuria. Wash- 
ington—if it were going to carry out its 
program on a total basis—would be 
forced to back the Chinese against Rus- 
sia just as it is now backing Greece. 

Whatever the assurances today that 
no chain of American bases abroad is 
being considered, it would be foolish 
to believe that any worldwide police sys- 
tem could be maintained without them. 
In the beginning, such bases may be 
camouflaged as local defenses. But since 


... While the Russians move farther 
off. Recalled by his government, Sov- 
iet Ambassador to the U. S. Nikolai 
Novikov leaves for Moscow. 


















these will necessarily be on a scale to 
handle American naval units and giant 
planes of the Air Forces, only the United 
States will be able to support them. 

e Military Training—Though Wash- 
ington is allowing the draft to lapse 
now, no such system of national guar- 
antee as thé President outlines can be 
maintained on a voluntary enlistment 
basis. 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
knows this as a military man and is 
bound to ask soon for a reconsideration 
of a peacetime universal military train- 


ing act. 

© Direct Repercussions—And there are 
more direct economic repercussions for 
business than appear on the surface. 

If the United States is gradually to 

replace Britain as world policeman, 
American business will need to broaden 
its vision of the benefits which can be 
derived and which can, in part at least, 
compensate for the costs involved. 
e American Pattern—In every country 
in which American technicians are sta- 
tioned, industrialization is likely to take 
on am American pattern. Greece, for 
instance, will probably build desperately 
needed roads with modern equipment 
from the United States. 

These machines may even be shifted 
from country to country until the sup- 

_ervising American technicians believe 
that minimum facilities have been estab- 
lished on which the local population 
can build its own economy. 

The pattern was set at the bases 

around the world during the war and 
most manufacturers already know what 
it means in potential business. 
e Setting Up Shop—The bulk of the 
initial business is bound to be started 
by the government. Private enterprise, 
for instance, would hardly run the risk 
of setting up shop in Greece today. 

But as soon as the United States gov- 





At the hubbub’s center, serenity. 
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ernment assumes the responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining order in a 
region, private business will inevitably 
follow—first to serve the military and 
civilian personnel that will administer 
continuing United States loans; later, 
as order is restored, to find new markets 
among the local population. 

e Middle East Modernized—In the case 
of the Middle East, the pattern hap- 
pens to be reversed. Half a dozen 
American oil companies pioneered the 
area and today hold a stake of nearly 
$500 million in the Persian Gulf re- 
gion, the world’s largest oil field. 

Oil rigs, refineries, pipelines, harbors, 
wireless communications, and motor 
transport between the fields have al- 
ready modernized one of the world’s 
hottest and most backward areas. 

At Abadan, Iran, giant refineries have 
changed a filthy native village into a 
town with electric lights, running water, 
public health services, modern amuse- 
ments. Basra, at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, has an air-conditioned hotel. 
And along the oil rich coast of Saudi 
Arabia, increasing patches of the desert 
are being irrigated to provide fresh food. 

.This is the kind of business. which 
inevitably will follow the establishment 






of any worldwide policing  systiesid 
e It’s Up to Congress—It is alr 
clear that there will be a battle in ¢ 
gress before any such authori 
granted (page 5). But it is equally d 
that the country as a whole will b 
perhaps even demand—some plan 
contain the Russians within their p 
ent limits. 

If Congress rather swiftly appro 
broad mandate, Russia may be s 
ciently alarmed to abandon its delay 
tactics in the United Nations and 
an important role in an internat 
organization that will do what \W. 
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ington now indicates it will undef the 
alone if necessary (page 103). Ving 

But if Congress delays, Moscow™ ’ 4 
most certainly will interpret the acc | 
as proof that the United States gmat 
move so cautiously that Russia can gg [hr 
bluff its way into additional territonge R« 
e Enormous Stake—No sound esting ‘y0 





of all that’s ahead can be made umpsrcc! 
the outcome of the next three monqmchni 
maneuvering in both Washington g#‘)s0 
Moscow can be appraised. But it 's Parti 




















ready certain that business has an eget I 
mous stake in whatever role the Unig Gc 
States is to play in the Two Worldg§ubbe 
the future. d Oi 
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“WHERE BRITAIN’S 
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esident Truman’s appeal for authority to challenge any 
ther expansion by Moscow throws the spotlight on the 
iddle Fast where empires are already shifting. Last 
ek’s appeal for aid to Greece (1) and Turkey (2) are 
ly the beginning. Palestine (3) and Egypt (4) will never 
allowed to fall into Russian hands by default—because 


they protect the gateway to the world’s richest oil fields in 
Iraq (5), Iran (6), and Saudi Arabia (7) where the U. S. 
holds a half-billion dollar stake. With India (8) cutting 
loose from Britain.in 1948, and with Burma (9) and Cey- 
lon (10) progressing toward independence, the Truman 
program could pull the U. S. into this rich area. 





cal Co. (now wholly owned by Good- 
rich). 

Now the participants are squabbling 
over whether to terminate the pact be- 
fore its expiration in September, 1951. 
Some are anxious to sew up their own 
developments exclusively. 

Others maintain this is impossible as 
long as America’s long-range policy on 
synthetic rubber is uncertain. 

The industry isn’t anxious to ac- 
quire synthetic rubber copolymer plants 
until that policy is set. So how can 
trading in ideas be stopped, cynics ask, 
as long as the government owns such 
plants and private firms continue to 
operate them? Any individual com- 
pany’s developments would be known 
to the government and eventually get 
into the hands of competitors. 

e@ Outside—and Inside—General Tire & 
Rubber Co, provides still another com- 


ubber Rift Widens 
ver Research Policy 


Rubber’s Big Four is not only split 
the question of continued public 
wing of crude (B\W—Feb.22'47,p19). 
is also divided on whether to con- 
iue wartime pooling of research in- 
mation on synthetic rubber. 
[hree months before Pearl Harbor,” 
¢ Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
‘ synthetic rubber firms drew up an 
grcement on exchange and use of 
chnical information.” A patent cross- 
ensing agreement was included. 
Participants—Signers, besides RIC, 
cre Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., B. 
Goodrich Co., Goodyear ‘Tire & 
ubber Co., U. S. Rubber Co., Stand- 
d Oil Co. (N. J.), and Hycar Chemi- 
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plication. General declined to join the 
pool at the outset, hence is subject to 
none of the requirements to share de- 
velopments. But it can, under the gov- 
ernment program, dip into the pool and 
take anything it wants. 

Anxious to straighten out the tangle, 
RFC has asked all six companies to sub- 
mit their views in writing. Out of this 
may evolve a compromise. For example, 
thie pact could be terminated as to any 
future discoveries, but remain in force 
on patents and developments already 
in the pool. This is the solution sug- 
gested by the interagency policy com- 
mittee on rubber before it was dissolved. 
e The Rub—There is one hitch to any 
sudden termination of the pooling ar- 
rangement. Since it is a mutual agree- 
ment, any modification must be by 
unanimous consent. And there is no 
unanimity at present. 














Spring means hitching up the team and sleigh for unmechanized maple sugar 
farmers. This year, sap collectors look forward to a good crop, good market. 





Salute to Spring 


Yankee farmers prepare to 
tap maple trees. Higher prices 
and production promise the 
industry a top year. 


New England’s woods resounded this 

week to the Yankee’s official salute to 
spring. It was the cry, “Sap’s-a-running,” 
raised by farmers as they prepared to tap 
their trees for the maple sirup season. 
e Cheerful Notes—The rattle of the sap 
buckets had an optimistic tone. For 
one thing, a good crop was forecast after 
two bad years. For another, the demand 
(which generally runs ahead of supply 
anyhow) has accumulated to a point 
where, it is certain to bring fancy prices. 
One reason for the accumulation: Since 
1944 lovers of flapjacks have had to bap- 
tize their stacks with inferior substi- 
tutes, are hungry for the real thing. 
Short supplies of cane sugar increase 
demand even further. 

Early buyers this year may get maple 

sirup for $4 a gal., or maple sugar for 
$1 per Ib. Late comers probably won’t 
get any. 
e From Sirup to Sugar—OPA had tried 
to control sirup price (last year’s ceil- 
ing: $3.39 per gal.) but not that of 
maple sugar or candy. Smart natives 
promptly shifted to producing maple 
sugar. OPA also allowed higher prices 
for less-than-one-gallon units, That cre- 
ated a scramble for small containers. 

Meanwhile, the black market in sirup 


flourished as newcomers drove from 
farm to farm, paying as high as $10 a 
gal. In greeting the opening of the 1947 
season, the New England Homestead 
publishes a typical Yankee understate- 
ment: “There is reason to believe that 
some of last year’s crop was sold above 
the ceiling.” 
e Fewer ‘Trees—Bad weather and labor 
shortage resulted in a crop that was 
25% to 30% of normal in 1945, and 
50% to 60% in 1946. 

The number of trees tapped slipped 
from 9,847,000 in 1942 to 7,336,000 
three years later. Last year’s attempted 
comeback brought the figure to only 
8,004,000 trees. Reflected here was the 
disposition of some farmers to cash in 
their groves as timber—a final collec- 
tion of monetary sugar which removed 
the trees forever from maple sirup sta- 
tistics. 

This year’s production is estimated at 
3 million gal. of sirup, 500,000 Ib. of 
sugar. That would more than double 
last year’s sirup figure but not quite 
double the 1946 sugar output. 

e Disrupted Marketing—War and the 
black markets disrupted the ramshackle 
marketing system that carried sirup 
from the woods to the breakfast table. 
This had been one of the few remaining 
handicraft industries. The 5,000 farm- 
ers who sold the normal $8-million crop 
usually handled every phase from tap- 
ping the tree to delivering the final 
product to an established clientele. 
Those who didn’t bother to package 
their output formerly sold it in drums 
to wholesalers. During the. war, farmers 
either went black market or distributed 































to- a select list by parcel jost , 
by truck to roadside tourist 6 :t\c, 
severe labor shortage this sprine yj; 


ily 


él 


prevent farmers from doing t! cir ¢, F 
packaging and induce them tc ship 

drums—which would bring the }uip, ent 
back to the wholesalers. ; ; 
¢ Lost: One Customer—Among t). },ggmm'S 


gest prewar buyers were the tobag 
companies. They used sirup ay ay ; 
gredient in their highly secret {orm 
for cigarettes, chewing and smoking } 
bacco. But under the pressure of \ 
time shortage, the companic; \; 
forced to develop substitutes. (Tlic 
heavily plugged is the much cheap 
apple honey.) 

Other demand being what it is, } 
ever, the maple sirup boys are not y 
ried over prophesies that they have | 
their tobacco customers for good. 
eA Tedious Job—No, farmer with 
going “sugar bush,” as the Yankce cl 
a maple grove, is lazy. Production i; 
tedious process, its main benefits bein 
a season that starts when little clse ¢ 
mands attention and a spiritual app 
as the festive forerunner of spring. }; 
there are many drawbacks. Trees mu 
be 75 years old or more. And the boilin 
process requires roughly 50 gal. of s 
to produce | gal. of sirup. Thus a gro 
of less than 500 trees is considered uy 
profitable. 

Formerly oxen plowing through th 
last snows collected the sap. Now bi 
groves have a collection system of gray 
ity pipe lines. 

The mechanization encouraged by lac} 
of labor has also produced a power gad 
get, carried on the worker’s back and en 
abling a man “to tap trees as fast as | 
can walk from one to another.” It i 
run by an aluminum gasoline engine 
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- weighs 35 Ib., is made by Stow Miz 


Co., Binghamton, N. Y. (Speed is essen 
tial since the tapping has to be donc a 
just the right time, and the sap must } 
harvested within five or six weeks.) 

Of all U.S. trees tapped, 40% ar 
in Vermont, the production leader. ‘Th 
list of its nearest competitors—Nev 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvaniagi 30: 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ws 
consin, Maryland, Maine—shows how 
early New England migrants spread the 
taste and the technique. : 
e The Promoters—The industry haji 
numerous local and state promotional 
organizations. The Maine Maple Pro- 
ducers Assn. is fairly typical. It em 
cdurages cooperative advertising, produc 
tion, and marketing; it promotes stan¢- 
ardization and grading. 

Especially important is grading, since 
the cost of real sirup has always beet 
a temptation to adulterators. These or 
ganizations, along with the Feder 
Trade Commission and the New Fng 
land conscience, do their best to keep 
the product pure in the interlude bef om. 
tween tapping and packaging. 
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mission control over acquis 


fegers in the United States have 
,in a pretty steady uptrend -for the 
fve years (chart). There aren’t as 
of them as there were in the boom 
| of the late 1920's. But there are 
yh to worry those government agen- 
interested in preventing monopoly, 
reasonable facsimile thereof. 

e Federal Trade Commission is 
of those agencies. Last week it sent 
ongress a long report on the merger 
d-intended to buttress the request 
dent Truman made in his Eco- 
sic Report last January for laws to 
gthen government control over 
vers, 

sent Powers—Under the Clayton 
FTC can crack down when a corpo- 
mn purchases the stock of another 
poration, if the commission thinks 
effect will be to restrain competi- 
». But it has no control over purchase 
he physical assets of one company 
bnother. It complains that whenever 
tarts to move against a stock pur- 
se, the respondent simply uses his 
k control to engineer a transfer of 
ts, which FTC can’t touch. 

he Justice Dept. can step in, under 
Sherman act, but that’s a cumber- 
e procedure. In any event, FTC 
the President want the Clayton 


} 


ergers Viewed With Alarm 


FTC report to Congress cites increasing numbers of them in 
Went years as evidence that Clayton act should be strengthened. 


ition of assets is asked. 


sion control over purchase of assets. 
Bills for this purpose have already been 
introduced—in the Senate by Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, in the House by Estes 
Kefauver, both Democrats. 
e Merger Statistics—According to the 
FTC report, more than 1,800 firms, 
with overtall assets of more than $4 bil- 
lion, have been absorbed by other com- 
panies since 1940. Important contrib- 
uting factors have been the large reserves 
accumulated during the war by many 
large corporations, and the desire of 
manufacturers to assure a steady flow of 
materials by buying up their suppliers. 
About 60% of the recent mergers 
have been horizontal—purchase of firms 
in the.same line of business. Some 17% 
have been vertical—purchase of sup- 
pliers or, less frequently, customers. 
The study shows that the preponder- 
ance of mergers involves the purchase 
of small’companies by large ones. Thus, 
about 70% of the companies absorbed 
had assets of less than $1 million, while 
nearly 60% of the mergers represented 
acquisitions by firms with assets of more 
than $10 million. Just 140 corporations 
with assets of over $50 million apiece 
were on the buying end of nearly a third 
of the mergers. 
e The Big Buyers—FTC lists 18 firms 
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acquiring other companies. These firms 
accounted for more than 14% of all 
the mergers: 


Number of 


Manuf ac uring 
> Mining 

Firms Acquired 
Acquiring Company 1940-46 
American Home Products.... ; 38 
SEL. (IE. om bra eked dso « 0:8 19 
National Distillers Products..... 17 
Sateway Stores .nciccecces ‘ 16 
PE Cee Mh aa Cah uataekasawee 14 
CORED CO caduwenenesces ex's 13 
SES EUMENOON. coc cccccvecceccse 13 
PT CPOE Ce wirebabewwadces es v's 13 
ee ES eee re 13 
Pood Machinery .cceccccccesss i 
DT PEMGO Us 6 cewaes waee asa ws 10 
EOGNGE : SORTING. 5.6 ccceses exes 10 
Sa OS RAS a ee ee 9 
DE STIR is Sine cnadccvessss. 9 
Jones & Laughlin Steel............ 9 
General American Transportation.... 9 
EE I awake ane ba ta ad 600 66-0 9 
Se a ore 9 

e Industry Breakdown—The merger 


movement has tended to concentrate 
heavily in the traditionally small-busi- 
ness industries (in the others, FTC re- 
marks, there aren’t so many small firms 
to absorb). Outstanding are the food 
and beverage industries, which account 
for 18% of all the mergers since 1940; 
textiles, which are notable for the un- 
usually large proportion of “backward 
integrations” as converters sought to 
acquire sources of grey goods; and non- 
electrical machinery. 

Other industries where mergers have 
been frequent are chemicals, petroleum, 
and transportation equipment, chiefly 
aircraft, 


VICTORY FOR BIG STEEL 


United States Steel Corp. this week 
won round one in its fight with Henry 
J. Kaiser over West Coast freight rates 
(BW—Mar.8’47,p44). 

As a result, railroad rates on finished 
iron and steel from the plant of Big 
Steel’s Geneva (Utah) Steel Co. to Pa- 
cific Coast points will be reduced by 
about 31% on Apr. 1. 

Kaiser, with a steel plant at Fontana, 
Calif., had asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to outlaw the lower 
rates. Eastern steel producers supported 
him, on the ground that the reductions 
from Geneva would disrupt the nation’s 
entire steel rate structure. 

ICC suspended the rates from Mar. 1 
to Mar. 31. But, after hearing all par- 
ties in argument Mar. 11 and 12, it 
declined to suspend the reduced rates 
further. However, ICC will investigate 
the rates to determine whether they are 
reasonable. 

Geneva Steel has promised that re- 
ductions in freight rates will be passed 
on to West Coast consumers of steel. 
West Coast industrial, civic, and politi- 
cal interests lined up in support of the 
reductions. They pointed out the cuts 
were necessary to the West Coast’s full 
development. The area, they main- 
tained, should be freed from steel prices 
based on points as far east as Sparrows 
Point, Md. 
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Wings for Farms 


Agricultural uses for air- 
craft may rescue light plane 
industry—if design changes meet 
utilitarian needs. 


Ever since the end of the war, small 
plane manufacturers have been fever- 
ishly looking for a solid market for their 
products. Although last year was the 
biggest in the history of personal plane 
eamrgy Ia one fact stood out: The 
1oped for mass market for personal 
aircraft was simply not yet in the cards 
(BW—Dec.7’46,p44). 

@ Sky’s the Limit—Now the planemakers 
have their eyes on a group which ma 
put their business back in the wild blue 
yonder—the American farmers. 

As a utilitarian instrument, the light 
plane has almost limitless possibilities 
in farm work. Planes are being used 
daily to check on soil erosion from the 
air, to survey wind or flood damage 
to fields and pastures, to locate broken 
fences, livestock mired in mud or quick- 
sand, to inspect crops for spots of in- 
sect, wind, or hail damage. Already the 
seeding of fields and the sowing of ero- 
sion-resisting grasses, and the spraying 
or dusting of insecticides on acres of 
crops are commonplace. 

e Academic Support—Backbone of the 
trend toward planes for farm use is the 
National Flying Farmers Assn., with 
headquarters at the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College at Stillwater 
(BW—Aug.3’46,p33). Its nucleus is a 


group of twelve Oklahoma flyers who 
flew their own planes into Stillwater 
back in August, 1944. As members of 
the Oklahoma State Flying Farmers 
Assn., they wanted to expand into a na- 
tional organization, got the local college 
to back their efforts. 

During 1945 the association presi- 
dent, Forrest Watson of Thomas, flew 
his own plane some 12,000 miles lining 
up chapters for the national organiza- 
tion. ‘Today the association boasts chap- 
ters in 26 states, spreading from Cali- 
fornia to New Jersey, with an estimated 
membership of 2,500 individual flyers. 
Membership is heaviest in Kansas, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, in that order. 
e Rules and Regulations—Rules require 
only that members be farmers who are 
interested in piloting their own planes 
in carrying out their agricultural pur- 
suits; there is no age limit, but he—or 
she—must have a private pilot’s license 
to become a Flying Farmer. 

Of the 2,500 members, an estimated 
50% already own their planes. Most of 
the remainder either have planes on 
order or are waiting until they can get 
the kind of plane they want. Individual 
farmers who cannot afford new planes 
generally team up with one or .two 
neighbors, buy a plane jointly. 
eA “Flying Tractor’—With a fairly 
good market thus apparently assured, 
planemakers are now readjusting their 
concepts of what a private plane should 
be. Experience has shown that if the 
farmer is going to get full value from his 
plane, there must be a number of 
changes in design. Keynote of the farm 
plane must be utility, not speed. It 
should be sturdy—more like a tractor 








For farm life, a plane has to be rugged. The farmer's ideal is a plane,that can 
land in a pasture, carry the whole family, and is upholstered in red. 
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than an automobile—with rem, 
seats, balloon tires for landing oy 
ground, and slots or wing flaps {; 
| in and out of small fields, — 
ecent inquiries show that fy, 
want planes with engines ranging 
65 to 125 hp., with landing speg, 
tween 35 and 45 m.p.h., cruising 
from 85 to 125 m.p.h.—and a cost, 
$3,500. They should be big enoy 
carry ma, pa, a couple of kids, and 4 
dozen eggs to town or the county 
(But farmers cannot afford to byy 
roomy four-place planes at pid 
prices.) In place of expensive gaj 
or complicated instruments not p4 
sary for safe flying, farmers will g 
for lots of room plus bright-coj 
paints and upholstery, and easy se 
please their womenfolk. 
e Farmers Take a Look—The Nati 
Flying Farmers Assn. encourages » 
facturers to exhibit their planes 3 can 
national meetings—and hopes that fm have 
will carefully note what the fan, Mi 
have to say about their plane needs. fact 
Flying Farmers also allows circula * 
of promotional literature from oil 
panies and manufacturers. 

The farmers are already havin 
salutary effect on the small airy 
which they frequent. At recent con 
tions the farmers have bitterly critic: 
sloppy servicing, high prices, and Hy be 
management of small airports wh 





lan 


have caused them delays and unneg MOF 
sary expense. Smart airport managers 
paying more attention to furnishing sit leas 


ices, gas, and oil at satisfactory pris no’ 
and conditions since the Flying Fangiihded 
came into the picture. we 


Ou} 
COLOR VIDEO DELAY feel 


is) 

The Columbia Broadcasting Systdiiness 
this week lost its three-year fight hing 
immediate commercial color televisifprice 
Unconvinced by CBS’ efforts to pried. 
that its method of broadcasting colressic 
was ready for sponsors, the | edciiomi 
Communications Commission piers: 
scribed further experimenting and fc the 
testing. 

























idati 


CBS’ major opponent all. along fifonti 
been Radio Corp. of America—manu‘q™bout 
turer of receivers for black-and-whil blis: 
images. Recently the CBS vs. RU® sti 
issue narrowed when RCA introducdinder 
its own electronic color television (Cit th 
uses a mechanical system). From “‘colff ha 
vs. black-and-white” it became “colo ye: 
now or when?” RCA says it won't fl) | 


ready before 1950. mé 

Meanwhile this week’s decision wy no 
break some bottlenecks. Television 4% ust 
ceiving set manufacturers have heir of 
back production until they kuocgite | 
whether their black-and-white reccivq® nc 
would be obsolete before they left tif tl 
assembly line; now they can shoot titak 
works—color seems still some ycs{2) 


away. fu 
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¢an Army bomber’s auxiliary gasoline tank and three airplane wheels and 
have the beginning of the “Scoot-Mobile”—and a new business. At Cor- 
», Mich., inventor Norman Anderson (left) and coworkers display their 
duct. They say it gets 75 mi. per gal. at 40 m.p.h., hope to sell it for $350. 









ew Business Puts Down Roots 


One-fifth of U. S. firms under four years old, have known 
boom times. They view future with optimism. There’s still room 
more, but overcrowding, and overexpansion bear watching. 


least one out of every five business 

snow operating in the U. S. was 
ded within the last three years. 
bably the proportion is even higher, 
gh the figures don’t prove it con- 
vely. 


is means that about 20% of the 
ness population has never known 
ing but the best of times—as far 
prices, profits, and sales are con- 
hed. It has never lived through a 
fession, Or even a significant dip in 
omic activity. It has never seen a 
e's market. It has never been caught 
the midst of falling prices and 
idating inventory. 
tinued Optimism—But if the axe 
bout to fall, most new businessmen 
blissfully unaware of it. A series of 
t studies by Business Week corre- 
ndents in half a dozen key cities show 
these facts are typical of the man 
pD has set up a business within the 
year or 18 months: 
1) He thinks that by and large he 
made a pretty good start. Profits 
ynot have been all that he expected, 
usually he made money in his first 
t of operation. There may have been 
e headaches he didn’t bargain for, 
nothing serious enough to make 
think that the whole idea was a 


Stake, 


2) He still is highly optimistic about 
future. He has no doubt that his 
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business will be a howling success within 
the next few years. 

(3) In most cases he could use more 
capital, but his creditors are not push- 
ing him hard at present. He is not par- 
ticularly worried about his financial 

osition. 

(4) He is not greatly concerned about 
the prospect of tougher competition as 
more goods become available. 

(5) He is confident that he could ride 

out a moderate dip in business but ad- 
mits that a real depression would sink 
him. 
e General View—A pair of New Hamp- 
shire veterans who opened a camera 
shop and studio last year summed up 
the general reaction this way: “If we 
had the cash, we’d go right out now 
and buy a couple of more cameras for 
commercial work, but at least we’re bet- 
ter off than we were when we started 
with a borrowed camera.” 

New businessmen, naturally, are 
biased in their own favor. Presumably, 
they were optimistic about the future 
at the time they hung out their signs. 
In the past few years, the sheer mo- 
mentum of the boom has been enough 
to cover most mistakes. But Dept. of 
Commerce figures on business popula- 
tion still sketch a fairly reassuring pic- 
ture for the newcomer in most lines. 
¢ Room for More—As far as the totals 
go, there is yet no sign of overcrowding. 


The total number of firms (3,500,000 
in June, 1946) is about what it should 
be with national income and production 
at present levels. In fact, there may be 
room for expansion by another 150,000 
or so, even though some lines already 
are approaching pretty clese to the 
saturation point. 

A large part of the new businesses 
founded in the past three years have 
simply been replacements for the firms 
that went out of business in the war's 
early days. In 1942 and 1943, busi- 
ness deaths topped births by a total 
of 560,000, bringing the number of 
going firms down to 2,861,000 at the 
end of 1943. This was the first time in 
the 18 years Commerce has kept books 
on business births and deaths that the 
total of firms in business has moved 
in the opposite direction from national 
income. 

e Variable—On the basis of the 1929- 
1940 relationship, Commerce ordinarily 
expects the number of businesses to vary 
by about 100,000 with each change of 
$10 billion in the gross national product 
(deflated for price changes and finished 
off with some other statistical refine- 
ments). 

Using this yardstick, Commerce Dept. 
experts estimated that at the start of 
1944 the number of firms in operation 
was about 700,000 short of what the 
rate of economic activity would jus- 
tify. The highest mortality rate had 
been in retail trade, services, and con- 
struction. These, of course, were the 
lines that suffered worst from wartime 
shortages of materials and drains on 
manpower. 

From January, 1944, to June, 1946, 
the total number of businesses increased 
by about 670,000. Figures on births 
and deaths are not available after that, 
but the experts think the upward trend 
leveled off considerably in the second 
half of 1946. 
eIn the Black—The increase in the 
business population since 1943 reflects 
not only a high entry rate but also a 
strikingly low mortality rate. Most firms 
that were founded during the war years 
started using black ink from the first. 
As one 5 pin goods retailer puts it, 
“Maybe I couldn’t get enough goods 
to make a killing, but I really would 
have had to put my mind on being 
stupid to go broke.” 

In Indianapolis a manufacturer of 
crates admitted that he learmed every- 
thing by trying the wrong way first. 
He did not diversify his line enough; 
he bought secondhand machinery when 
he didn’t know enough about it to 
avoid being stung. He tried to skimp 
on labor costs and “got what I paid 
for.” He underestimated his overhead, 
and once let his inventory get up to a 
dangerous level. 

Still, he came through it all right. 
He has things straightened out now, 
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and thinks he could take a moderate 
secession without getting too badly hurt 
in the drop. 

@ Luck, Experience Helped—If the new 
businessman had a fair amount of ex- 
perience and made few mistakes, he 
started rolling just that much faster. In 
Kansas City, a former rug buyer for one 
of the big stores set up his own com- 
pany. He grossed $300,000 in his first 
year’s business. Now he is planning 
to remodel his store and to establish a 
second outlet. 

Good tuck or good judgment in loca- 

tion likewise helped to get a new firm 
off to a fast start. In Dallas, for in- 
stance, a pair of local businessmen have 
been building up a market for metal 
name plates. Their big advantage is that 
they can beat delivery from northern 
and eastern manufacturers by three to 
four weeks. There is no local competi- 
tion. 
e Things to Watch—Two things that 
any new businessman—or any old-timer 
for that matter—will have to watch are: 
(1) overcrowding in his particular line 
or his particular area; (2) overexpansion 
with respect to his market and his 
capital. 

While Dept. of Commerce figures 
show no excess in the total number of 
firms, they make it fairly plain that 
some individual lines may be Sadie for 
trouble. Retailers of appliances and r1a- 
dios, for instance, have been springing 
up right and left. Significantly, the dis 
continuance rate in this line now has 
begun to climb. On the same grounds, 
liquor retailers may be due for a 








squeeze. And dealers in automotive 
parts and accessories may soon find theit 
field. uncomfortably crowded. 

e How to Go Broke—Even if there is 
plenty of room for everybody, it still is 
possible for a firm to go broke by over- 
extending itself. The former part-owner 
of a variety store in Indianapolis sums 
up his story this way: 

“Overexpansion and not enough capi- 

tal. Four of us, brothers-in-law, started 
in November, 1945. Business was so 
good we started another location at a 
fairly good-sized town. outside of In- 
dianapolis. It went over with a bang, 
too. Then we started buying heavy. 
We ordered $24,000 worth of stock we 
couldn’t turn fast enough for our credi- 
tors. And we had $40,000 already. Our 
rent was too high—we paid premium 
prices for locations. Now it looks like 
this receivership they’ve got us in won’t 
salvage anything for us.” 
e Repercussions—Nobody knows how 
many other firms will have the same dis- 
mal tale to recite when the boom plays 
out. But the answer may make a good 
deal of difference to the economy of 
the United States when the readjust- 
ment comes. 

If most of the new firms are well 
managed and well financed, a moderate 
drop in business won’t knock the props 
from under them. If they are under- 
capitalized and overextended, miany will 
tumble into bankruptcy. And the reper- 


‘cussions of their collapse—liquidating 


inventories, credit tied up in receiver- 
ship, and the like—could help tum a 
mild dip into a genuine depression. 





Typical veterans’ firm is Race & Race, Winter Haven, Fla. It uses war surplus 
aluminum pipe to make ladders and irrigation pipes for citrus groves. Left to 
right are: W AA's Asey Jolly, Charles Race, and salesman M. C. Thomas. 
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Wool Paradox 


Slip in woolen demand clo 
mills, while worsteds stil! bog 
Industry wonders how long 
war-jag hangover will last, 












The wool textile industry \as », 
in two directions this week. {hry 
out New England small woolen » 
were closing down; large competi 
were going on one shift instead of 
two or three that have been thie > 
On the other side of the fence, 
worsted business was booming; the ; 
jor problem here was even higher 
duction. 
e What’s Behind It—Back of the p 
dox was the fundamental difference 
tween the cloths. Woolens are ; 
fabrics used mostly for women’s ; 
ments. Worsteds are harder mater 
made from smooth-surface yarns, 4 
used in most men’s suits. ‘Their ¢ 
tradictory movements were differ 
phases of the war jag’s hangover. 

The slackening in woolen order 
recent, much of it in the past two wee 
Mill executives generally consider { 
situation temporary, expect a pick 
in the summer when orders for 1 
winter's warm textiles have to be fille 
e Using the Time—This breathing sp 
has its uses. Many mills are capitaliz 
it by making changeovers in equipme: 
overhauls and setups for new machin: 
Some woolen men protest that moden 
zation is the main cause for the shi 
downs. But Boston, the center | 
woolen wisdom, knows that it’s most 
a waning of orders. 

Hardest hit are Maine, Vermont, a1 
New Hampshire. 

e Wartime Boost—During the war t! 
woolen mills turned increasingly to mal 
ing textiles for women. The drafting: 
men cut the need for civilian-fabrics 1 
that field. What’s more, OPA allowe 
higher prices for cloth having fanc 
touches. 

Also, under war conditions buye: 
grumbled but accepted inferior woolen 
After the shooting stopped, real res 
tance to these grades developed. ki 
tailers still have much of the lower cia 
stocks that they want to unload beto: 
ordering better materials. 

e How Long?—As the woolen manufa 
turers switch from production tg moé 
ernization, they. join the rest of th 
industry in wondering how long th 
roaring demand for worsteds will pe 
sist. An enormous backlog was create 
by men in service and the pinch of pro 
duction for civilians. 

Worsted mills are now so busy wit! 
the regular commercial market that 
quests for bids from the Amny get littl 
response, 
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Or fly serum to Nome, or sit up with the baby. 

The Comptometer Check-and-Payroll Plan 
doesn’t claim any miracles. Its only job is in 
the office — where it makes original postings 
yield final records. 

Call that a miracle, if you wish (some do). 

It’s truly amazing the speed and simplicity 
this money-saving plan brings to any payroll 
problem, whatever its size. With one short form 
taking swift care of five operations, the office is 
freed from the incessant bookkeeping, endless 
posting and filing that bog clerical output. 

The Comptometer Check-and-Payroll Plan 
needs no elaborate machines. It needs less labor 
and it protects the accuracy of your records. 


Find out how cost-wise businesses — of every 
kind and size — are making important savings. 
Just write or phone your nearest Comptometer 
representative, The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manutacturing Co., is sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1733 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 

















3 OUT OF 4 LEADING RUBBER COMPANIES" 
USE TLLUSTRAVOX TWO-WAY TRAINING 





> gars great rubber industry is only 
one of many using IIlustravox sound 
slidefilm equipment. In all types of sales 
and production training, or dealer and con- 
sumer promotion, business leaders agree, 
Illustravox two-way presentation is the one best 
way— the most effective, the least expensive. 


Dramatic pictures and spoken words 
command interest—focus full attention on 
your training or selling message. Trainees 
learn as much as 55% faster, and remember up 
to 70% more and longer! 

Field-proven in peacetime and war, 
Illustravox is now training more men and 


women than ever before. Over 80% of all 
sound slidefilm equipment in use bears the 
IlJustravox trademark. Illustravox gets re- 
sults—results that mean better business for 
you—more sales and more efficiently trained 
personnel. Place your order today! The 
Magnavox Company, Illustravox Division, 
Department BW-3,Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
e & e 
See “The Illustrated Voice.” Outstanding com- 
mercial film of the year, it shows how Illustravox 
can best be applied to your training and selling needs. 
Ask your Illustravox dea'er for a showing today! 


*#GOODYEAR, GOODRICH, UNITED STATES RUBBER 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 





Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 
COMPANY oJ FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Copper Report 


FTC assesses blame 
world copper crisis; says | 
six men, heads of big copy 
companies, are responsible. 


Can anyone be blamed for the p 
war copper shortage (BW —Jin.25 
p103), both here and abroad? 

The Federal Trade Commis; 
thinks so—and fears the possibility 
copper-buying “panic” in the near 
ture. In a report, submitted to ( 
gress last week, FTC says six men-f 
of them heads of United States com 
tions—are responsible for the shorts 
e Purpose—[he commission intends! 
report “to provide a basis for furt 
consideration by . . . the government 
ways whereby American industry ; 
the consumer may receive maximy 
protection in the future both as to a 
quacy of supply and reasonableness 

rice.” 

“The copper situation is particula 

serious,” the report says, “not only | 
cause of the concentration of cont 
of the ore reserves and the producti 
capacity, but also because the domes 
supply is inadequate to meet the 4 
mands of high level national producti 
and employment. Furthermore, 
production of foreign copper, on whi 
the U. S. will become increasingly ¢ 
pendent, is likewise dominated by 
few corporate groups which in the p: 
have operated cooperatively in carte 
to regulate production and prices.” 
e The Six Men—Those accused by ti 
commission in its report as being “ab 
to set the operating policies of what 
in effect a world monopoly in the p: 
duction of copper” are listed as: Co 
nelius F. Kelley, chairman of the boi 
of Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; E. ] 
Stannard, president of Kennecott Co 
per Corp.; Louis Cates, president \ 
Phelps Dodge Corp.; Fred Searls, |i 
vice-president of Newmont Minin 
Corp.; A. Chester Beatty, chairman | 
the boards of Rhodesian Selecti 
Trust, Ltd., Roan Antelope Copp 
Mines, and Mufulira Copper Mine 
Ltd.; and Robert C. Stanley, chairma 
of the International Nickel Co. of Ca 
aca, Ltd. 

Companies and individuals name 
by FTC had not yet seen copies of th 
report when queried for comment. Unt 
they have had an opportunity to ¢ 
amine the document, they said, no stat 
ments would be issued. 

e Stockpile Cited—The report note 
that strikes, labor shortages, and © 
duced productivity of labor are gene 
ally blamed for the reduced worl 
output of copper. It then states that 
worldwide stockpile of about 700,00 
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13,900 prejudiced Bostonians 


The meeting place is Boston’s famed 
Boston Garden; the time: most any 
Wednesday or Sunday during the hock- 
ey season (82% of all reserved seats sold 
out for the entire season before the first 
game is played); the decision: well, it’s 
safe to say it’s for Boston and contrary 
to the expressed opinion of the referee. 

Loyalty to Boston teams—win or lose 
(the late-lamented World Series was a 


make a unanimous decision 


sell-out seven times over before the 
first “play ball!”) is just one factor 
that makes the 152 cities and towns in 
Greater Boston a highly integrated 
market ... is just one reason why the 
2,890,204 people of this unique 30-mile 
trading area are so dependent on Boston 
newspapers, especially on THE 
BOSTON GLOBE. . the best-read of 


any Boston paper. 





A 20-minute color film explaining this unique market to advertisers and 
their agencies. The film will be shown in key cities throughout the country. 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING ° 


Mational Representatives: J. B. Woodward, Inc., New York, San Fr: 


EVENING * SUNDAY 


» Los Angel Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., Chicago, Detroit 

















































CROTTY-OPERATED RESTAURANT OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
FACTORY IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. . ... SERVING 3000 MEALS DAILY. 








Lloyd Pike 
says... 









| . rT 


“It's a big help to have good hot food on the job ... and Lever Brothers 
restaurant suits us fine.” 





Lloyd C. Pike is a welder at the main plant of Lever Brothers Company 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. He’s been a valued employee for 17 years 
... and popular with his fellow workers who are proud of their 12 year 
average employment by the company. 


Together with other far-sighted labor relations policies...aimed at 
attracting and holding better type employees ...Lever uses Crotty 
Brothers’ service to make good, inexpensive hot meals available to Lloyd 
and his fellow workers. 


Lever Brothers’ wisdom in thus protecting its human relations as well 
as its plant investments is readily justifiable, according to Ellis Bird, 
Cambridge Plant Industrial Relations Manager. And their satisfaction 
with Crotty Brothers restaurant operation is underscored by their use of 
the service in their Hammond, Indiana, and Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Plants and their Executive Office Building in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


* From a series of case studies of in-plant feeding made by Richardson 
Wood, Industrial Analyst. A copy of his report on management's postwar 
opinions about employee feeding will be gladly sent free on request. 


( RoTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 
OPERATING IN 15 STATES AND 37 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET « BOSTON 14> MASS, 





INDUSTRIAL RESTAURANT OPERATORS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1930 
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tons at the beginning of 154, 
viewed with misgivings within ¢h, 
dustry.” 

The report continues: “In or). 
dissipate that stockpile, it would 
matter whether the steps taken 
direct curtailment of production 
mines through the action of ma 
ment, or passive curtailment th; 
delays in settling labor disputes y 
were widely prevalent in indy 
When, to the inventory situatio, 
added the confusion and uncertaj 
in the field of government control 
copper in the spring of 1946, with 
tersgen st that by midyear all price 
trols might be removed with conse 
benefit to the producers of coppe 
would appear that dominant prod 
might well consider it to their ad 
tage to permit the continuance of 
difficulties to curtail production 
least until such time as the large s 
pile might be drawn down.” 

Commenting on the domestic og 
industries, the commission says | 
four companies “dominate the pr 
tion, smelting, refining, and fabricy 
of copper within the United Stat 
and “are obviously in a position t 
fluence the market for copper.” 
four companies named here are | 
conda, Kennecott, Phelps Dodge, 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
e Recommendation—The report | 
cludes: “In the international field, 
need exists, and the time appears op 
tune for the United States to ta 
position energetically opposing the 
urrection of international cartels, ei 
governmental or private, to the end 
world production and distribution 
copper may be conducted on a comp 
tive and open-market basis.” 


HEAT RESISTING CERAMICS 


New ceramic materials posses 
great strength at high temperatures 
nearing industry’s reach, the U. S. 
reau of Standards has announced. 

The bureau’s all-crystalline porce 
are said to be valuable for such use 
electrical insulators operating at } 
temperatures, aviation spark plugs, 
radar transformers. Hope is that 
points the way toward ceramics suit 
for gas turbine blade coatings and « 
bustion chamber liners. 

Problem in developing _porceli 
with desired strength and heat x 
tance has been to eliminate their 1 
mal glasslike characteristics. Such J 
celains as these do not contain si 
but are composed of aluminum oxi 
beryllium, zirconium, thorium, 
other metals. 

As with German research on teil 
tories (BW—Mar.8’47,p51), the U. 
studies were stimulated by need for 
heat resistant materials for gas turb 
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and jet engines. 
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Santa Fe 


“Stand-by Service” for Air Transport 
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Santa Fe, one of America’s great transportation sys- 
tems, is offering to expand the scope of its public 
service by establishing an air operation to carry mail 
and freight in Santa Fe territory. Applications for 
that purpose have been filed with the Civil Aero- 


nautics Board. 















As far back as 1928 Santa Fe recognized the impor- 
tance of air speed.as a vital factor in our national 
transportation system and participated in the coun- 
try’s first “air-rail” service. 
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Since then, Santa Fe has done much in furthering 
the interests of America’s air transport system. 








“Ground Facilities” —Ready and Willing 

Fortunately, Santa Fe’s long leadership in serving 
the vast West and Southwest provides the right loca- 
tions and a physically up-to-date and “going” plant 
on which to build, quickly and efficiently, a com- 
plete “stand-by service” for air transport. 














Important Santa Fe Advantages 
Santa Fe provides such advantages as the greatest 
fleet of diesel power in railroading, giant diesel 
trucks and trailers readily available at strategic 
points, America’s largest private communications 
system, ample station and warehouse facilities with 
ICS modern handling devices all along the line. 

In addition, 70,000 Santa Fe people have the 
teal “know-how” of getting freight from its origin 
to its destination, faster, more carefully, more safely. 













Na 
ures 
3. 

That’s why we say, in co-operation with air trans- 
port, too... Santa Fe—that's the system. 
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SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 
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UPS AND DOWNS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1920-478 cor 
































































































Changes in the Price Index (1926 = 100) Since mid-1946, prices over © wid: survé 
% % area have risen more sharply t!.1n jy 
— ow any comparable period of our hi. 
; 1939 i 1946 10 World Wer 1 tory.. And since the start of \\’o;j; 
105 ioet = 1940-«1997-=«s oa? 194? sigh = Low ~—- Warr II, farm and industrial 

All wholesale commodities... 75.0 92.5 112.9 141.5 88.7 25.3 167.2 92.9 have been moving apart in « \ hat ™ 

ar ensue — than we a for which the record of the \VorjqfMoceam ] 
arm products & foods.... . R 127. . 6 . . r : 

Farm products............. 61.0 90.6 140.1 165.0 170.4 17.8 170.2 80.6 War I period offers no sie — 
PS Maa eee $1.5." 06.8 055;8. 1686 208.7 7.1 224.8 74.0 e Our principal experience with pri iden| 
Livestock, poultry........ 66.0 90.6 137.4 189.6 187.2 38.0 134.3 65.2 control revealed, as never b tone ‘Bomine 
Other farm products B.cceas 60.1 91.7 137.5 149.7 149.1 8.9 183.6 79.5 how prices of millions of dift« rent They 

OEE RTE 67.2 89.3 112.9 156.2 132.4 38.4 149.0 83.9 . 

Dairy products.......... 67.9 96.3 127.3 164.6 142.4 29.3 135.0 81.7 items play roles in our economy me 
Cereal products.......... 71.9 85.9 101.7 ,139.9 94.6 37.6 NA NA and how complex is their pattern of fpw w! 
Fruits & vegetables...... 58.5 77.9 136.1 131.6 125.0 —4.4 NA NA changes. e nuk 

Ps pe 5 a Laas 73:7 90:8: 220: 1 388.4. 108.8 ~~ 6 1123 90,1 What has happened to key whole. a 
des & leather products... 92.7 114.1 122.4 175.1 88.9 43.1 203.4 105.3 : : pan ers 
Mieilsass  oesies.cs ccs 100.8 1205 129.5 170.6 09.2 31.7 165.0 1025 Sale _— and er indexes since the 
Hides & skins........... 17.9 $44.0. 190.5. 208:S, 987.0 63.4 908.6 2 outbreak of the war and since June, 

ES EEN a 84.0 101.1 110.7 181.6 116.2 64.0 232.9 108.0 1946, when price control began to 

Textile products........... 67.8 91.1 109.2 136.6 101.5 25.1 194.6 90.1 collapse, is shown in the table at the 
Cotton goods............ 65.5 105.4 139.4 184.6 181.8 32.4 226.1 91.4 left, along with a record of the 
Hosiery & underwear..... 61.5 67.0 75.8 99.3 61.5 31.0 NA NA wathe  hish d low a 
Woolen & worsted....... 75.8 102.6 112.7 120.8 60.0 7.2 172.1 87.2 notewort oe eee ws ices 

Fuel & lighting materials 72.6 78.8 87.8 97.7 34.6 11.3 209.9 82.2 tered in the course of the 1920-2| 
Anthea. oo 605 6 580% 72.4.5 OSS 106. 8° MES 1 8.1 107.6 79.3 postwar advance and break. Con- 
Bituminous ea eenmagr s r 96.0 108.2 132.8 142.6 48.5 7.4 269.6 69.0 parable rice charts for the two wars 
| 5 Ae 75.8 68.2 67.2 63.5 16.2 -4.9 NA NA : ] d tell thei 
lf eae Bilis nee SASS ae 86.7 T13 ° Fe6 ES 2.9 4.7 22h:3. 68 appear below an cir Own 
Petroleum & products..... 51.7 60.4 64.0 76.5 48.0 19.5 198.9 77.3 dramatic story. 

Metals & metal products.... 93.2 103.3 112.2 138.0 48.1 23.0 157.3 106.0 e For some of the significant lessons 
TOR GE GEOG. ccc ccc cerses 95. © e 3. 30. ’ = . 

Motor vehicles........... 92.8 112.3 NA 151.3 63.6 NA 171.7 130.1 port on how well the forecasters did, 
Phunbing & heating...... 79.3 87.9 106.0 117.0 47.5 10.4 NA Na __ tum to The Trend, page 112. 

Building materials.......... 89.6 107.5 129.9 169.7 89.4 30.6 168.3 91.6 
Brick & tile........... . 90.5 96.6 121.3 132.2 46.1 9.0 122.2 98.6 
Cement. ccccccsccccccsss 01.3: C8. M06 06.3 ame 5.6 127.7 100.4 WORLD WAR | 
Ret Reg are 90.1 128.7 176.0 249.9 177.4 42.0 199.0 81.6 m7 
Paint & paint materials... 82.1 95.3 108.6 171.2 108.5 57.6 176.2 79.0 
Other building materials.. 89.5 103.2 118.4 139.0 55.3 17.4 138.9 97.8 

Chemical & allied products. 74.2 89.8 96.4 128.1 72.6 32.9 173.7 107.7 
Chemicals.......... vee BSB 1888S 060 0987 5S SO isk 1 
Drugs & pharm.......... 77.1. 123.2 109.4 181.7 135.7 66.1 125.2 91.9 an N 
Mixed fertilizers. .... e931 9G OS OS OS Ss ee FARM s 
ee Ene ee 40.6 92.9 102.1 210.6 418.7 106.3 NA NA 

Home furnishings.......... 90.0 105.2 114.5 128.4 42.7 12.1 134.1 100.0 ye : 

CSE Seeeiern 81.1 95.8 106.1 118.2 45.7 11.4 178.3 114.8 "0 A 

Auto, tires & tubes..... -.. 60.5 6°.4 73.0 73.0 20.7 no 244.9 127.7 f. PRODUCTS 

change 
ee ee 80.0 102.2 115.6 141.9 77.4 22.8 210.9 988.8 j \ /) 
Cost of living (1935-39=100) 98.6 110.2 133.3 153.1 55.3 14.9 149.4 123.6 a 
Changes in Spot Quotations (1926 = 100) J 

Wheat, bu. (k. c.)........5. $.660 $1.128 $1.871 $2.165 228.0 15.7 $2.929 $1.083 oe, 

Flaxseed, bu.............0+ 1.485 1.830 3.350 7.250 388.2 116.4 5.151 1.535 | ootttibirrtisriiritiriiisitisitisitis 

AAR Leeicntecatecs 465 770 -1.440 1.750 276.3 21.5 1.725 .548 ee es ag id te 

RR ee oe last Bky .450 -701 1.448 1.336 196.9 —7.7 1.983 .465 

SEES EA Spel ee 235 «= 6345s S60 «636 «:170.6 = 13.6 663. .292 

ee ea ee .045 090 .086 .218 384.4 153.5 180 .055 

Hogs, 100 Ibs............+: 6.725 10.025 14.850 24.675 266.9 66.2 16.544 6.744 WORLD WAR Ii 

Steers, 100 Ibs............. 9.375 11.750 17.000 23.250 148.0 36.8 15.938 8.094 |. Srvsler 

RR are See 062 .107 .140 .262 322.6 87.1 241.004 : 

nae Mi as aise 029 .035 «.042,—s«w061s 110.3 45.2 .209 037 : Ship 

EES er 073.131.136.266 264.4 95.6 257.092 

Cocoa beans, Ib........+++5 045 091.090.2582 460.0 180.0 265 093 |. ively 

idtiet Bei iscateuiccuns 098 .305 .365 .635 548.0 74.0 1.890 .453 y one 

NS Ee 100. 228 208.288 53.6 > 14.7 5 3 ‘ous 

ED ee CG cae SO ES 8 ee me 410 070 F 

Cottonseed oil, Ib.......... 056 .127 .143 330 489.3 130.8 216 = .060  ¢ 

Print cloth, yd............. 046 081 .114 185 302.2 62.3 2: 46 2" senge 

Wool Tops, Ib..........00: 865 1.285 1.330 1.515 75.1 13.9 NA NA car, 

OS .0S8 115 =. 118) 211 263.8 = 78.8 171.042 od 

Steel scrap, ton (Chi.)...... 13.750 18.750 18.750 30.000 118.2 60.0 25.100 10.000 Two | 

OEE ee a ee .490 .520 .S20 .700 42.9 34.6 637.267. | * Wo | 

Petesti Why cacsccessexecss 103.119.142.199 93.2 40.1 193.117 porta 

Reee NS Ac vinshskunessse 051... 05). 082. 490 154.9: 58.5 -092 _.041 ers Sa 

IA. Sica sevss ieee 051 .086 .087 .110 115.7 26.4 097 _.047 P are 

RS cic ikencs saan 1088 .166 .310 .320 263.6 3.2 424 118 Jo ian 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. NA: Not available. en O' 
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saysler Corp.'s president, K. T. Kel- 


ore Ships-How? 
Committee of industrialists 
survey the snail-paced U. S. 
enger fleet program to see 
it might be revived. 


hat must the U. S. do to rebuild 
wean passenger business? 

» find out some of the answers, 
ident Truman has handed a group 
yominent business executives a new 
They will survey the present ship- 
Ming program and passenger ficet, 
bw with recommendations. 

e nub of the problem is simply too 
ships. The number of U. S. passen- 
artying vessels shrank from 162 in 
0 to 23 in 1947. In carrying capac- 
this meant a drop from 56,000 to 
ut 7,000. 
ur Fleet Today—The new commit- 
will find: that the U. S. fleet of ex- 





: Ships are his business too. 


sively passenger ships consists of ex- 
y one liner: the America; there are 
combination passenger-cargo ships 
der construction; and our Atlantic 
wenger fleet, exclusive of combina- 
cargo vessels, actually consists of 
en ships. 
Two in the transatlantic trade (most 
portant passenger run) are the Italian 
ers Saturnia and Vulcania. At present 


t are operating them under the 
plian 


flag (BW-—Dec.21'46,p94). 
en of the eleven are cargo ships con- 
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verted to troop carriers. Ten of the 
eleven are operating under waivers of 
Coast Guard safety regulations. 

e Britannia’s Position—In contrast with 
our lone liner, the British passenger 
fleet consists of six ships now operating 
and five others under construction and 
soon to be launched. Of the six, three 
can carry more than 2,000 passengers 
each. Two of the eleven U. S. ships 
carry slightly over 1,000 passengers 
each. 

All of the seven liners now under con- 
struction in American yards were 
started during the war. They were con- 
verted as passenger carriers only recently. 
eA “Must”—Revival of the shipbuild- 
ing program is regarded of paramount 
importance for three reasons: (1) An 
adequate national defense calls for a 
large reserve fleet capable of carrying 
troops; (2) a long-range program will 
salvage the technical know-how devel- 
oped during the war; (3) shippers want 
to get back some of the heavy cream of 
the tourist trade. 

The possibility of reviving ship con- 

struction through the 1936 merchant 
marine act funds available is remote 
unless Congress votes more money. 
e Tax Ruling Needed—Further ship 
construction by private industry is un- 
der a cloud pending a ruling by the 
Treasury Dept. on a tax-free “building 
fund” which shippers swelled with 
profits during the war. The 1936 act 
provided for such a fund but the Treas- 
ury contends that some of the money 
going into the fund during the war was 
not eligible for tax free set-aside. 

A deterrent to combination passen- 
ger-cargo shipbuilding in the U. S. is 
the already large cargo fleet and the at- 
traction the plush British ships have 
for American tourists. 

The five industrialists working on the 
problem are: K. T. Keller, president of 
Chrysler Corp., committee chairman; 
Marion B. Folsom, vice-president of 
the Commerce Dept.’s Business Advisory 
Council and treasurer of Eastman Ko- 
dak Co.; Andrew W. Robertson, chair- 
man of the Board of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.; James B. Black, presi- 
dent of Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; and 
Vice-Adm. Edward L. Cochrane, for- 
mer chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships 
and now president of the Society of 
Naval Architects & Marine Engineers. 


FROM PLANES TO BISCUITS 


Weston Biscuit Co., Inc., of Passaic, 
N. J., has purchased from Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. 13 acres of land with 263,- 
000 sq. ft. of buildings at Burbank, 
Calif. The structures will be converted 
to a biscuit factory. 

The buyer plans to spend more than 
$1,500,000 on the factory, which was 
operated by Lockheed during the war as 
an auxiliary plant. 
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WHETHER YOU'RE A RETAILER ORA 
MANUFACTURER ... WHETHER YOUR 
INVENTORIES ARE FOR PARTS OR 
FINISHED PRODUCTS—PRODUC-TROL 
CAN SAVE YOU TIME, MONEY, TROUBLE 





With the Produc-Trol system of control 
you can see at a glance the constantly 
changing status of how much is in stock, 
how much is needed to meet specific 
delivery dates, which items are over- 
stocked or understocked, and when you 
should re-order. These, and many other 
facts that will make your business more 
efficient, are made instantly visible— 
no wasting of valuable time searching 
through countless records and innumer- 
able cards. 

Over 7500 firms, large and small, de- 
pend on Produc-Trol not only for in- 
ventory control but also for production 
scheduling, machine loading, budgets, 
sales management and many other busi- 
ness operations, 





WASSELL OrGANIZATION 
Westport, Connecticut, Dept. BW3 
Tel. Westport 2-4112 


Offices in 68 Principal Cities @ U. &., Canada 
and 25 Overseas Cowntrice 


Write today for booklet. 
NAME 
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Atom Research Broadens 


During the war it was devoted entirely to development 
of the bomb. Now the Atomic Energy Commission’s laboratories 
are probing all aspects of nuclear physics. 


Sometime in the 1950’s the Atomic 
Energy Commission may turn out to 
be one of the post powerful economic 
planning agencies in the federal gov- 
ernment. For the present, AEC is a 
long way from that. It’s two things: 

First of all it’s an armament manu- 
facturer. That’s still the biggest part of 
its job, the part that accounts for most 
of its half-billion dollar budget. And 
that’s the part that’s carried on behind 
a curtain. 

Second, it’s a research agency, ex- 
panding our knowledge of the underly- 
ing principles of nuclear energy and 
learning the techniques of applying it. 
e Physical Setup—The commission’s re- 
search work now centers at four labora- 
tories inherited from the Manhattan 
District.. Three additional laboratories 
are under construction, and the commis- 
sion has contracts for specific research 
projects with more than a dozen univer- 
sities and research agencies. 

The four functioning laboratories are: 

Clinton Laboratory at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., operated by Monsanto Chemical 
Co. 

Argonne National Laboratory at Chi- 
cago, operated by the University of 
Chicago, in cooperation with 24 other 
institutions. 


Berkeley (Calif.) Radiation Labora- 


One problem toward which nuclear research will be directed is the design of 


tory, operated by the University of 
California. 

Los Alamos Laboratory in New Mex- 
ico, also operated by the University of 
California. 

New laboratories in the works are the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory (pic- 
ture, page 36) being built at Patchogue, 
Long Island, which will be operated 
by a group of nine eastern universities; 
the Knolls Laboratory at Schenectady, 
N. Y., to be operated by General Elec- 
tric; and the Dayton Engineer Works 
near Miamisburg, Ohio, to be operated 
by Monsanto. 


I. PATTERN FOR RESEARCH 


There are still a lot of decisions to be 

made as to how research will eventually 
be handled. But the way policy is shap- 
ing up suggests that the final pattern 
will include these elements: 
e Military Lab—The Los Alamos Labora- 
tory will continue to be the center for 
actual weapon development. It was here 
that the mechanism of the bomb itself 
was developed, and it’s here that work 
still centers on development of weapons 
using atomic explosives. 

Although this is pretty definitely a 
government job, it will probably con- 
tinue to be operated, at least nominally, 























atom smashers such as this cyclotron at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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ATOMIC PROGRESS-|j| 


To the American busiiessm,; 
atomic energy is a subjec 
some portent. As a weapo 
its capabilities are horrib 
ent. As a source of electri 
as a tool for industrial, bi 
fundamental research, it 
tialities are enormous. 

Just what are these px 
ties? What are the facts 
businessman should know 
to plan for a future which may 
drastically affected 
velopments in his field? 
the facts, Robert B. Colbom 
Business Week’s Washington B 
reau has conferred with scientist 
industrialists, atomic leaders, 

This is the third of four artic) 
comprising an Atomic Progr 
Report to Business Week reade 


by atomic ¢ 
Tos 


of a 
of w 
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by California U., in accord with 
AEC administrative policy of avoi 
the straight civil service type of sd 
e Industrial ration—Three or 4 
laboratories will be operated by i 
trial firms and assigned pretty spq 


objectives. 


Knolls Laboratory is to concentrat 
most exclusively on generation of ug 
power from atomic piles. Monsa 
Clinton Laboratory will 

size the chemical problems of pile o 
ation and the production of isoto 
What is to be done at the Dayton w 


Thus, General 


has not yet been revealed. 


Associated with each of these in 
trial labs will be an advisory or cons 
ing group of other industrial firms. ‘ 
will be able to keep in to 
with what’s being done and to 


the 


what contribution they can. 


e Clearinghouses—Most of the 
fundamental research will center aro 
a group of “regional” or “natio 


probably em 


Elect 


labs. Much of the outside contract 


search will 


through them, and they will be inten 


eventually be 


hand 


to guide and finance the bulk of uni 
sity nuclear research. 


Argonne and Brookhaven are the { 
such units approved so far. Anot 
will very likely be formed on the W 
Coast around the present Berkeley 


The eventual goal is for every m 
university to be within an overi 


train ride of one of these Jaborator 
The laboratories in this group 
have a double function—regional 3 


national. 


aspect of t 
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ll. THE NATIONAL ROLE 


As a national organization, each ou 
will be responsible for a rather defn 
he AEC’s research progr: 

It won’t concentrate on its specific pr 
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The efficiency of every instrument or device in 
which a permanent magnet is used depends upon 
the functioning of the magnet itself. Functional 
designing on soundly engineered principles is im- 
portant in the production of permanent magnets for 
better, more efficient and economical performance. 

The permanent magnet assemblies, shown above, 
serve both electrical and mechanical requirements. 
Those designed for the precise operation of test 
meters must maintain a constant energy source with 
the magnetic field. Extreme care must be taken in 
the shaping of these magnets for the desired effect. 

Other magnets in which the holding power is 


the main objective are so constructed that the mag- 


- metic circuit permits a far greater applied energy 


than the magnets themselves can supply. Further 
applications in which the magnet through its at- 
traction and repulsion acts on other moving parts 
of an assembly require different design techniques. 
The development of new magnetic materials— 
Alnico, Cunico, Cunife, Vectolite and Silmanal—has 
enabled our engineers to adapt permanent mag- 
nets to many uses which were formerly impractical. 
The Indiana Steel Products Company welcomes the 
opportunity to help you solve your magnet prob- 

lems with “Packaged Energy”. 
Copyright 1947, The Indiana Steel Products Co, 
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‘ H. Zinn (left) and Dr. Farrington Daniels. 
BIG LINKS IN THE ARGONNE CHAIN REACTION 


Veterans of the atomic bomb project spark research at the Argonne Lab- 
oratory. Dr, Walter H. Zinn, director, became interested in uranium 
fission while teaching at Columbia. Dr. Farrington Daniels, chairman of 
the Board of Governors, worked with the development group. Harvard 
L. Hull, associate director, served at Oak Ridge, joined Argonne in 
August, 1946. Norman Hillberry, also associate director, worked on the 
original Chicago pile, now devotes most of his time to pile design. 
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Norman Hillberry 








lem to the same extent as the industry- 
operated labs, but it will form a sort of 
central core, a focus, for their work. 
No formal schedule of assignments has 
been drawn yet, but here’s the current 
trend: 
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e The Pile Designers—Central theme at 
the Argonne lab is the design of atomic 

iles—at a somewhat more fundamental 
evel than the engineering approach in- 
volved in G.E.’s power-production pro- 
gram. 























The big problem today is t> wor 
the features and characterist: ; o; 
which run hot enough to pri juce 
tric power economically. Th: jj, 
temperatures in the neighbor): od of 
900-degree level of modern stc in p| 
This is a considerable jump. The 
piles now in existence all rin }y 
more than warm—either becuse, 
the two research piles at Chicago, 4 
have low energy output; or bec:iuse, 4 
Hanford, they are elaborately cooled 

But including and stretching bey 
this job is a whole range of probi 
to be investigated: 

Relative merits of different mod 
tors (materials in which the fission, 
matter is embedded) such as grap 
heavy water, beryllium; 

Characteristics of piles using uranj 
with various amounts of U235 or p| 
nium as enriching agents; 

The metallurgy of uranium itself, 
little ‘studied before the war that 
even the melting point of met, 
uranium was known with any precisi 

Mechanical, chemical, and nud 
characteristics of structural pile m; 
rials under the conditions of ato 
bombardment; 

And a host of others. 
e The Longhairs—The Brookhaven } 
tional Laboratory is still hardly m 


bee 


than a few holes in the ground, ang ome 
$20-million allocation. But early in  @ 
cations are that Brookhaven wil! fom’? 2“ 
on basic nuclear research. This y¢ 
It will work on such things as the gil brin 
ture of the different subatomic partiqg™rom t 
(electrons, protons, neutrons, etc.); pidings 
popete of the mysterious “bindi 
orce” that holds the atomic nucld \POE 
together and whose release is the sougi’ be 
of atomic energy. 2 
e The Atomic , eee and whe a 
national laboratory is set up on (me 
West Coast it will probably concentra Hot w 
on the design and construction HP * 1 
ore nei 


particle-accelerators (“atom smasher 

The accelerators have many form 
cyclotrons, synchrotrons, _ betatrof 
linear accelerators. In one way or 3 
other, all of them exert power to set 
atom or a piece of an atom moving 
very high speed. Modern machines q 
get a particle moving so fast that 

















TsS—W 
mn arol 
How 2 
wr cli 
oveme 
ones 1, 
ntinuc 


possesses more energy than a simirticul: 
particle released by fission of a uraniuflley t 
atom. In the offing are machines tifjquall 

can do four or five times as well as tha aw’ 


Since the atomic projectiles fro 
these guns have predetermined energi4 
and can be aimed where they’re wanted 
they comprise one of the key tools 
the nuclear physicist. 


lll. THE REGIONAL ROLE 


Although each of the national labor 
tories seems destined to evolve or 1 
assigned its own field of concentratioggy 
each also serves a second function—as 


In all 
omfort 
loyees 
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itself 
that ’ “EMPLOYEE RELATIONS,” “Customer 


mety ye Relations” or “Family Relations”—what 


Tecisi ~ better “public relations” can you have than 
nus keeping people cool and comfortable? 
© mg 


Sweating out scorching work days and 
sleepless nights wears tempers thin— 
makes for listless work, listless buying 
and irritating human relations. That’s 
why—in office and plant, store and shop, 
home and in public places—cool comfort is a wise 
stment—in better tempers, keener work, fewer mis- 
ss, better trade, 


This year Evaporative Cooling by Comfort Air Washers 
the gl bring cool, delightful all-summer comfort to millions 
artiqumfrom the borax mills of Death Valley to the heat-baked 
».); (Ridings in breathless cities. 

indi eo tete 

“ APORATIVE COOLING—tearing water apart—is the 
" [st economical way to cool interiors in hot weather ... 
natural cooling method of the porous water jar—the 
-breeze that brings relief.” 

Hot weather makes you wish you were “sitting on a 
ke of ice” . . . But evaporating 270 Ibs. of water absorbs 
re heat than melting a ton of ice! A pair of thermom- 
rs—wet-bulb and dry-bulb—tells the story. Evapora- 
m around the wet bulb keeps it 10° to 25° colder. 


How much “coolth” will such evaporation give you in 
wr climate? That depends on heat, humidity, air 
ement, etc. Note the Evaporative Zone map above. In 
mes 1, 2 and 3, Comfort Evaporative Coolers offer you 
tinuous, assured relief from summer heat. They are 
icularly effective in hot, dry areas from the Imperial 
illey to Maine, and from Washington State to Texas. 
qually favorable Evaporative Cooling Zones are found 
roughout the Americas, Australia and the World. 


In all these areas, Comfort Air Washers will bring cool 
mfort at lowest cost to “all-indoors”"—making em- 
loyees and customers comfortable in stores, hotels, 


Comtort, 


0 CHANGES * WASHES 
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OMOMFORT PRODUCTS CORPORATION © 2220 Lamesa, Dallas 2, Texas 
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restaurants, motels, banks and beauty shops—surround- 

ing all office and indoor industrial workers with a “fresh 

sea breeze” —keeping women and children well and happy 

at home—insuring restful sleep for all on oven-hot nights. 
* * * 


ADAPTED to War service, Comfort Air Washers 
relieved the wilting heat in searing-hot Army bombers 
ome on desert airfields . . . broke the sick-room heat 
or wounded men at Army hospitals in hot climates. And 
now, high-efficiency Comfort units are setting higher-than- 
ever standards in evaporative cooling for business and 
residential buildings in many states and abroad. 

A “4/Way” cooler, the Comfort changes. ..washes... 
filters . . . cools the air. It supplies 100% outside air, 
avoiding the “economy” reprocessing of stale air. It 
triple-washes and filters this fresh air through a “wall” 
of atomized water and water-drenched Fiberglas mats. 
Cooled as much as 83% to 96% of scientific wet-bulb 
cooling, this air is driven into the ducts by a powerful 
turbine blower in a 5,000 to 10,000 c.f.m. “sea breeze.” 

Expertly engineered and constructed, the Comfort Air 
Washer is the world’s standard among evaporative 
coolers. Its Fiberglas filtering mats do not harbor or 
propagate ill-smelling algae or fungi . . . It avoids all 
such difficulties as clogging, rusting, vibration, noise, hot 
weather stoppage and complicated servicing. 

* * * 


COMFORT Air Washers have opened up a new epoch of 
economical hot-weather comfort indoors, wherever cooling 
by evaporation is feasible. To executives, to owners of 
places where the public gathers for business or entertain- 
ment, to hospitals and institutions, to hotel, restaurant, 
theater and motel operators, and to all who live, or travel 
and do business in hot, low-humidity climates, the Com- 
fort Air Washer offers all-summer comfort, permanently 
assured, at least final cost. 

Again this season, there will not be enough COMFORT Coolers 


to go around, Write, giving city in which you have a summer cool- 
ing problem, also types and cubic content of buildings. 


COMFORT PRODUCTS CORP., 2220 Lamesa, Davias 2, Texas 
Please send me your booklet on COMFORT Evaporative 
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MTERCOMMUMICATIO 





There is a Graybar Teletalk 
Specialist to Show You 
How “Teletalk” Saves 

Office Work 
A Graybar “Teletalk” Specialist will 
gladly tell youhisexperiences in help- 


ing others save time with “Teletalk” 
intercommunication system. 


It does save office work! 





“Teletalk” is a quality product with 
natural tone—no hum or buzz— 
you can recognize the voice. It is 
available in models to meet the 
needs of large or small businesses. 
You can talk to one or a group 
of individuals at one time without 
leaving your desk. 

*Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems are easy to operate—conven- 
ient—efficient—no lost time—elimi- 
nate interruptions. 


There is no obligation on your part 
to listen to complete story of how 
*Teletalk” has helped thousands of 
other businesses. Just phone the 
nearest Graybar distributor listed 
in your phone book. He will also 
give you the name of your nearest 
dealer. If you should not find him 
listed, just drop a note to the ad- 
dress below. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 








regional center for the nuclear research 
carried on in all the neighboring univer- 
sities and research institutions. This is a 
job with several facets. 

e Equipment Pool—In the first place 
each laboratory will be a pool of equip- 
ment for the universities. 

The_tools of modern nuclear work— 
piles, accelerators, and the like—are tre- 
mendously expensive. They’re beyond 
the resources of most colleges. In the 
last year or two, it has become the 
fashion for any school which wants to 
build a strong physics department to 
dream up am appealing research pro- 
tam, sell it to the Army, Navy, or * os 

attan District, and get government 
financing. 

Negotiations are now in progress be- 

tween AEC and the military services to 
change that. AEC wants future govern- 
ment-owned equipment centralized at 
the labs, where it will be widely avail- 
able, rather than at individual insti- 
tutions. 
e Financing Centers—In general, gov- 
ermmment financing of university atom 
studies will channel through the regional 
labs. 

Within the atomic field, AEC will 
operate in much the manner of the 
proposed National Science Foundation 
that Congress was considering last year 
(BW—Sep.14’46,p19). That is to say, 
AEC will not simply farm out to the 
universities work it wants done; it will 
also help finance almost any worthwhile 
research in the field. 

e Three Levels—At each of the labs 
there will be at least three different lev- 
els of work under way: 

(1) Research carried on by the per- 
manent laboratory staff. This is where 
the field of concentration of the partic- 
ular laboratory will have most influence. 

(2) So-called “sponsored” programs 
of research. These will normally origi- 
nate when someone on a university staff 













Human energy and a $20-million allocation will be expended in basic nucl 
research at the government’s new atomic laboratory, Brookhaven, Long Isl: Whe 




























brings in a line of work he'd 
undertake—and the work s em | 
into the AEC program. In sich 
the outsider will be made « tem) 
or part-time staff member fo: as |p 
it takes to do the work, and jj 
will be met by the governm¢ nt, 
(3) Occasionally, one of the yy 
sities will bring in a job of reg 
which involves the principles o; 
equipment of nuclear physics, by 
no very clear connection with | 
work. Then, if the project looks y 
academically, the lab may inake 
“participating” project. The reseq 
would be made a nominal staff meq 
but would continue to be paid by 
own institution. However, he y 
get the free use of lab facilities 
traveling expenses might be paid b 
government, and the lab might’ 
buy additional equipment he neede 
e Administration—Although _ the 
tional laboratories have both a nati 
and a regional role, it’s their regi 
function that has dictated their ad 
istrative arrangements. Within } 
limits, the labs will be run and § 
policies and programs determined 
the neighboring universities. 
Legalistically, this can take 
forms. Brookhaven is to be run } 
specially formed corporation—Associ 
Universities, Inc.—organized by 
eastern universities. Because the 4 
western state universities lack legal 
thority to organize corporations, 
Argonne Laboratory is being run | 


single institution, the University of ( 
cago. But its administration is sub 
to a sort of board of directors from 
other institutions. - 


e Compromise—This approach was 
originated by AEC, It’s the result 
several years of discussion and thou 
by university people connected with 
bomb project. It’s their answer to 
problem of reconciling the obvio 
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®£G US PAY OFFICE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


See cuscnage 
aati 


ax 
‘es 
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Teletalk Does Simplify Office Work! 


tating, do you need additional infor- _ these office intercommunication sys- 


y do things the hard way when 


rasonable investment simplifies | mation to complete a letter? “Tele- _ tems are as important and helpful as 


ut work? “Teletalk,” forexample, _ talk” cangetitfor youandsavedelay. any business machine they are using. 


es a lot of running around—just : : ee 7 
= J **Teletalk” intercommunication sys- | Why not check ona system for your 


a key and talk to one or more : ‘ : 
: tems are available in a wide range _ office today? 


lividuals in your organization— 
z - of models to meet the needs of all 


y—quick—time saving. : ‘ 
A ™ businesses, large or small. Their tone 


; is very natural and free from inter- 
bw many times, when you are ona 

. : ference and hum. The case is walnut 
g distance line, do you need facts 
and harmonizes with most furnish- 
figures atonce?“Teletalk”’can get 
ings. Their construction is “quality.” 
m for you and save a call-back. 6 q ; 


many times, when you are dic- | Those who use “Teletalk” feel that 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, 
and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER \y7 ELECTRIC 


RACINE WISCONSIN 
Established 1909 
Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N. Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 


Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’’ 
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CONTAINERS 





AVAILABLE 


Quota Free 





% If you are witnessing difficulty 
in procuring I-gallon friction top 
cans, we may have the answer to 
your problem as we are able to 
supply containers in quantity for 
prompt delivery—more fully described 
and priced as follows: 


1—galion; NEW {not war 
surplus}; 29 gauge; 62" 
diameter x 7" height; 8 lug 
full-removable cover; rub- 
ber gasket in cover; tin 
plate body; hand soldered 
side seam; clear lacquered 
blackplate bottom and 
COVEP ccccccs $29.05 per C 


Above price to apply in carload 
quantities of approximately 16,000 
units, f.0.b. your siding. I. c. 1. ship- 
ments are not available due to 
absence of cartons or crates for 
packing. 


These containers, because of their 
more expensive method of manufac- 
ture, are offered strictly as a temp- 
orary and substitute package. They 
are CPA quota-free and unrestricted 
as to usage. 


A closing tool, identical but for 
diameter to that employed in the 
sealing of 5-gallon lug style con- 
tainers is loaned on a memorandum 
basis. 


Because of the tin plate shortage, 
these packages are currently being 
extensively employed by industry and 
are offered subject to prior sale. 
They are not recommended for thin 
liquids. May we repeat, they are 
available in carload quantities only. 


We will be. pleased to send a 
sample for your observation upon 
receipt of your request. 


VULCAN 
TIN CAN CO. 


BELLWOOD 2, ILLINOIS 








necessary government financing of 
nuclear research with the freedom from 
regimentation which they also want. 


IV. INDUSTRY PARTICIPATION? 


This whole system, which is still in 

an early and somewhat tentative stage, 
has been drawn in terms of university 
problems. Little thought has yet been 
given to the possibility of use of the 
regional laboratories by industrial re- 
searchers. 
e Through a University—At present, an 
industrial firm could probably get access 
to lab equipment by contracting with 
one of the participating universities to 
do a job of research. A firm might 
even be able to put its own people in 
the lab on the same basis as a university 
—provided it were willing to waive any 
gr, te interest in the results. 

Once the AEC has figured out just 
what the patent clauses of the Atomic 
Energy Act mean in practice, it may be 
that procedures will be set up for work- 
ing with firms who want to protect what- 
ever patent rights they are permitted 
under the law. Such an arrangement 
will probably require the fi: to pay 
all the out-of-pocket costs of the labora- 
tory and perhaps a fee for use of eq -‘p- 
ment, 











COUNTING ATOMS 





Radioactive atoms, tagged onto 


molecules, are finding their way 
into medicine and industry. To 
keep track of the elusive atoms, 
Boston’s Tracerlab, Inc., devised 
an electronic counter called the 
Autoscaler. The patient takes a 
radioactive drug, and the doctor 
checks its route with his Geiger 
tube. The Autoscaler keeps score 
on how many atoms go where. 















AEC Clamps Do 


Its new controls over , 
nium and thorium are even m 
stringent than the WPB reg 
tions they replace. 


Stringent controls over uranium 
thorium source materials will be p}; 
in effect Apr. 1 by the Atomic Fy, 
Commission. 

The AEC regulation provides a lic 

ing system for the sale, purchase, 
session, or export of the two m 
used in production of atomic ene 
It supplants a long standing \\ 
order, But it goes much further 4 
did the WPB order, which did not «jm © 
thorium. 
e Full Control—Effect of the regula 
is to give the AEC full authority ; 
transactions involving either me 
from the mine to the finished prod 
This authority extends down to “so, 
materials” containing as little as (),) 
of the metals, to transactions inyol 
as little as 1 Jb. of uranium and 
thorium per month, and to all indi 
ual exports, however small. 

Domestic (but not export) dealing; 
seven classes of manufactured prod 
are exempted from the transfer rest 
tions. These seven are: incandes 
mantles, ceramic products, refractor 
glass products, photo film and pri 
vacuum tubes, and rare earth metal; 
compounds containing only minute 
portions of uranium and thorium ox: 

The AEC will continue former \V 
rules against use of these two atomic ¢ 
ments in the manufacture of cera 
and glass products, and of photo f 
and prints. (Appeals in hardship ca 
may be made to AEC.) 

Also exempt from transfer restr 
tions are deals involving less than 
Ib. a month of uranium and thor 
where the two are contained in ‘: 
source material” (chiefly ore and mi 
tailings). 

e Licenses—Two types of licenses 4 

sae general and specific. Gene 
icenses are granted automatically 3 
without application to pharmaci 
physicians, individuals requiring © 
pounds of the two metals for medici 
purposes, educational institutions, hoy 
tals, and to common and contract 4 
riers for transportation purposes. All } 
the carriers, however, are forbidden 
receive more than | Jb. a month. 

Specific licenses are issued to nam 
persons and firms. Such licenses will 
tailored to fit the normal business 
———— of the licensees. Mini 
rms and processors, of which the t\ 
most important are Vanadium Corp. 
America and U. S. Vanadium Coq 
fall in this category. 
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THE SEASONED TRAVELER 
-~ GOES BY TRAIN 
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“It's a nice feeling to know that you'll be sleeping comfortably 
tonight—just as though you were home. And you certainly can use 


ne a good rest.” 
-  * + 


Comfort—rest—relaxation, that’s what train travel gives you. 


Ask about Union Pacific service to and from California, 





the Pacific Northwest, Colorado, and other 





western regions. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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WITH 
INDUSTRY 





How vital to your business to have the 
goodwill and support of the entire com- 
munity — wherever* you operate. The 
Industrial Service Bureau of Colum- 
bia, S. C., gives real and continuing 
help to enterprises seeking locations in 
the great Central South Carolina devel- 
opment region. 

If raw material and labor shortages — 
or other adverse circumstances — are 
affecting your operation, look to the 
Columbia area where resources, climate, 
power supply and all other factors 
create major opportunities for in- 
creased profits. 


PLANT SITES 


Plant sites on three major railroads, 
easy access to raw materials and the 
nation’s leading markets, low building 
and operating costs, a large supply of 
native-born, easily-trained labor — all 
these are yours in Columbia. 

We will gladly compile and submit for 
your study, full and detailed data on 
sites, land costs, facilities, etc., without 
obligation to you. 


eWrite, wire or telephone to: 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


Dept. B P. O. Box 1405 
Liberty Life Building 
Columbia, S. C. 
Telephone 4-1026 


COLUMBI 
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Mechanization is going after big 
and little fish, and it looks as though 
they wouldn’t get away. Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Co., Boston, is aim- 
ing its 44-ton, $1-million filleting 
goliath (right) at the fishing interests 
abroad (BW —Mar.8’47,p108), has 
smaller machines on the docket for 
domestic users. 

An inventive Atlantan, Nathan 
Kaplan (above), has now come 
out with a combination  scaler- 
cleaner, which, he says, cleans ten 
fish a minute. At the touch of a 
button, a fish travels on a conveyor 
through Kaplan’s machine. Five pairs 
of rotary brushes strip off its scales. 
Then it is neatly slit and cleaned. 

The fish-scaler is Kaplan’s third 
major brainchild. His two earlier were 
a won’t-fall-down bed slat and a non- 
slip-out shirttail. But this one, he 
says, is going to be promoted prop- 
erly. He has put seven years and 
$7,000 into it, has three patents on 
it. The machine was built by Hugh 
Day of Atlanta Machine Works. 





Big Machines for Big (and Little) Fish 








LOOKS COUNT 


“Glass” is what it 
what it’s made of. 

So the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Chicago has ruled in demol- 
ishing a Federal ‘Trade Commission 
order which banned the trademark 
“Elasti-Glass” for the products that are 
made of a transparent thermoplastic by 
S. Buchsbaum & Co., Chicago. The 
court couldn’t find that anybody was 
injured by use of the word “glass” on 


looks like—not 





plastic suspenders, garters, and the like 

Observing that the proceeding mus 
have been started by manufacturers ‘ 
glass (window pane and tumbler vat 
ety), the court said those who might be 
confused “should consult their lex 
cons.” The court said it couldn’t fin 
any definitions for the word “glass” that 
limit it to a fused mixture of sand and 
alkalies, adding: ““The word is not de- 
rived from any element or combination 
of elements from which any kind 0 
glass is made.” 
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Here are two ways Lyon's 
modern sheet steel fabricating facili- 
ties and ample skilled manpower have 
helped many companies—and can 
help you if you have steel on hand, 
or available. 


1. To complete your plant expansion 
or conversion program, we will 
accept your sheet steel (12 to 24 
gauge and certain sizes of band 
steel) and supply you pound for 
pound with any selection of “Lyon 
Standard Products” currently in 
production,afewof which are:Steel 
Shelving, Lockers, Gravity Con- 
veyors, Shop Equipment, Kitchen 
Cabinets, and Filing Cabinets. 

2. We will manufacture to yourspeci- 
fications: Assemblies, Sub-Assem- 
blies or Parts, in gauges No. 8 
and lighter up to No. 30, in Lyon 
production run quantities. 


Get in touch with your Lyon dealer 
or closest Lyon District Office. 





























CONTRACT PRODUCTION OF SHEET STEEL ITEMS 
_ (GAUGES FROM 8 TO 30) 








LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices 310 Monroe Ave., Aurora, lilinois 
Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 



















LURIA STANDARD BUILDINGS 


NOW IN PRODUCTION FOR EARLY DELIVERY 
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Luria Standard Buildings are permanent individual requi ts, thereby eli 
structures designed for i utility ing the expense of special engineering 
and flexibility. Large door openings, and gaining the benefit of production line 
ample eave height and unobstructed economy. Simplicity of design featuring 
clearance to the rafters make these build- prefabricated frames of structural steel, 
ings adaptable for innumerable uses. The i 

unit system of expansion both in width 

ond length combined with a choice in 

location of doors and sash provide unlim- 


a 
ited variation in size and arrangement, ee: 
ee 
H ~ 





These features provide a selection of com- 
binations that are calculated to meet most | 


“UNIT WIDTHS . 40° TO 100’ 
LENGTH ADJUSTABLE IN INCREMENTS OF 20° 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATIO 


500 Fifth Avenue, First National Bank Bidg., 
New York 18, N.Y, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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805 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


GRAND RAPIDS 4. MICHIGAN 
ADDING MACHINES * CALCULATORS * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 
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Real Income 


Sirs: 

As an organization which frequenj 
enters into negotiations with the pri 
ing trades unions in behalf of 
newspaper management, we were \¢ 
much interested in the chart preparg 
by your economics staff on “How Re 
Income of Employees Has Change 
[BW—Feb.15’47,p20]. 

Could you furnish us with the 
same figures broken down to includ 
newspaper printing and publishing on\ 
(Your study takes the printing and pul 
lishing industry as a whole.) 

Could you also give us the meth 
by which you adjust wages to compe 
sate for cost of living increases, taxe 
and other factors—if this method woul 
be suitable for application to particul; 
printing trades scales. 

We find Business Week both info 
mative and stimulating and regard it 
current treatment of printing and pu 
lishing labor news as the most compre 
hensive of any magazine outside th 
trade press, 

William R. Morrist 
N. Y. State Publishers Assn., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The basic earnings data which Busi 
ness Week used are those published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They do 
not show a breakdown for “newspape 
printing and publishing,” but only fo 
the printing and publishing industry as 
a whole. It is possible that you might 
receive the data you request by writing 
to the director of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Dept. of Labor, Washington 
25, D.C. 

To arrive at our “real income” fig- 
ures, we subtracted the income tax 
which a worker would have to pay this 
year and in 1939, assuming that the 
worker was married and had two chil- 
dren. We then took account of the rise 
in the cost of living through dividing 
the worker’s income, net of taxes, by the 
increase in the cost of living index. This 
index stood at 129 in mid-1945 
(1939 = 100) and at 150 in the au- 
tumn of 1946 (1939 again = 100). 

The job of subtracting employment 
and income taxes involves considerable 
clerical work. However, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has a formula for ac- 
complishing this. 


Aluminum’s Uptrend 


Sirs: 

We heartily agree with you that alu- 
minum is on the uptrend, as you rc- 
cently suggested [BW—Feb.15'47,p32). 

However, as we see the figures, alu- 
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+ How Fges prom: the DUREL Dicery 


Cquent 


ou take stopping for granted—your 
own and the other fellow’s—in cars, 
trucks, buses, aircraft. And well you 
may. 

But Durez doesn’t. Because Durez 
produces the phenolic resins that bond 
the materials of brake linings, brake 
blocks, and clutch facings into a unified 
whole, we feel a responsibility with 
manufacturers to pursue without letup 
our search for improvements. 

You may be surprised to know in 
how many ways Durez bonding agents 


enhance the performance of the com- 
plete product. In brake linings, Durez 
adds measurably to frictional char- 
acteristics, heat resistance and wearing 
quality. It augments imperviousness to 
water, oil, and grease, and in certain 
types of linings it even reduces the 
tendency of brakes to “fade.” 

The versatility of Durez industrial 
resins is no less valuable elsewhere. In 
grinding wheels their high strength and 
heat resistance permit higher speeds 
and faster cutting. Their dielectric 


PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


strength and resistance to solvents, 
mild acids, and alkalies have solved 
problems in the electrical, plywood, 
and other industries. 

We have prepared a brief, informa- 
tive study to show you the numerous 
directions in which manufacturers are 
breaking new ground with these indus- 
trial resins ... and the reasons why. 
We'll gladly mail you a copy. Write 
for ”Durez Industrial Resins.” Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 23 Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, New York. 


, INDUSTRIAL RESINS | 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 

















westion 
of qlum1 
petals il 
ymin! 
kervice © 


minum comes out in either third 
fourth place—by weight—instead of f¢ 
in total United States metals prod, 
tion during 1946. And from the stap, 


point of the volume of metal Produce 


aluminum undeniably comes <secop,qmeonsume 
being excveded only by iron and ste. Metal 
which are commonly reported tozethmmpimaly 


inctal P 


as you have done. 
ventrate 


I emphasize the word production, }, 


cause you state that the Burcay ,gumine best 
Mines figures used for the article ,jmplace- 
“the average of production in the slog YOU} 


months early in 1946 with the secondqmith alt 
half-year, which shows a rising trend {.gqmof meta 
aluminum output that is little short o made y¢ 
spectacular.” Thus we all agree th@imi the 





production—United States production feb. 15 

of the metals under discussion is :)4qmlable ¢ 

tight yardstick for measuring the recl,gmthose ‘ 

tive positions they assume statistical}; J onnag' 

For aluminum in 1946, your figure om Incite 

Star of the movie “Ice Capades of 1941", and now head production of primary (new) metal | deal if 


The Hershey (Pa.) Arena Seats of @ troupe of skaters appearing in leading hotels, Miss 410,000 tons. Adding 270,000 tons on nonth] 
7,000, — Frick Refrigeration. Lewis uses a portable ice rink built by the Gartner Re- scrap brings us to a total of 680 000 tonal minum 
frigeration Co., Frick Distributors at Minneapolis. @ And for United States production. It Ss, 

when she skates on ‘permanent rinks, the chances are to me that this tops the 621,000 tonsil Commn 
they're also operated with Frick Refrigeration — more for zinc and the 652,000 tons for lead 

than half of all those on this Continent are! @ If you produced in the United States durinzMim Sits: } 
want dependability with economy, insist on Frick Re- 1946—and gives aluminum third place This 















frigerating, Ice-making and Air Conditioning Equipment. behind copper and iron. that di 

: ‘ DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE If you consider production of primary locatec 

_.,, Sais ee ; E (new) metal only, zinc shows 566,00)9% Wal: V 
Two Rinks, 500 Miles North of R CK Lacs tons, aluminum 410,000 tons, and lead viable 
oronto, Both Use Frick Refrig. WAYNESBORO, PENNA. Jb Deo A. 332,000 tons. That places aluminum in indust: 
fourth position, just after zinc, copper, of bu: 

and iron. and s¢ 

Out OUR WAY From the standpoint of volume, off ttal-ty 

DONT SHOUT GAWAN, GET HE'S OF THE ¢ OD course, aluminum does even better. Int 

Boss SAID (\ WANT NO / CHANGE HIS TUNE You get about 3.28 times as much metal which 

TO TIDY UP TIDYER {\ WHEN SOL-SPEEDI-ORI in a pound of aluminum as you do ing 2uxiliz 


THIS AWFUL AROUND SAVES HIM FROM 
MESS! ME--I GiT GETTIN’ HIS EARS 
ENOUGH CHAWED OFF IN 
O’ THAT AT THAT 
HOME? MACHINE! 


a pound of copper. Thus the volume 37 an 
of new aluminum produced ‘in thej™ discus 
U. S. during 1946 tops even copper, and jm unit 
is second only to iron (steel). Wi 

I’m sure you'll exclude imported fi tract” 
metal, smelted in foreign countries, We W! 
when you're talking about United States We ! 
production. Otherwise it would be nec- jj tact 
essary to include all foreign production fM have 
of metals in your figures, regardless of Hj ™§ © 
whether it goes to United States markets ff vide 
or to others. What you were talking jm pete 
about in that article is the metal that jj Wate 


entered Uncle Sam’s market places—and Cz 
not “production,” as you labeled it. form 

John St. Peter fH deve 
Aluminum Co. of America, proje 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secy 
It looks as though we are both right Alex 
on this matter of how well aluminum : 
is doing. T 
You are, of course, correct in your fs 
statement on the relative position of fH tain: 
American aluminum production on the deve 
basis of American production of new Of t 
metal and on the basis of American ntl 
production of new metal plus scrap. It’s thes 
fourth in one case and third in the @ ' 
other. gen' 
Business Week was answering the suc 


TRWwitiams 


= THE NEW ORDER. 





For firm, safe footing . . . for floors that are home-clean, free from 
dangerous, ice-slick oil- and grease-deposits ... the answer is SoL- 
Speevi-Dri. Get the full story of Sot-Speepi-Drt and a Free, 
Generous SAMPLE, 


SOL-SPEEDI-DRI 


ABSORBENT FOR ALL LIQUIDS 


SUPPLIERS: East—Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., No. 1 Wall St., New York 5 


South, Midwest & West Coast—Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Drexel 
Bidg., Bhiladeiphia 6, Pa, 
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westion: What is the relative position 
{aluminum and of each of the other 
tals in terms of use and how fast is 
Liyminum coming up as a metal in the 
kevice Of American manufacturers and 
honsum ers? 

Metal put to use annually includes 
simary production, scrap recovery, and 
inctal production from imported con- 
entrates. On that basis, aluminum, by 
the best available figures, stands in fifth 
lace. 

You are right, again, when you deal 
vith aluminum on the basis of volume 
of metal produced. Business Week has 
made your point in discussing aluminum 
in the past, and touched on it in the 
Feb. 15 report. However, the only re- 
lable comparable official statistics are 
those of the Bureau of Mines on a 
tonnage basis. 

Incidentally, it would help a great 
deal if it were possible to get prompt 
monthly reports on tonnage of new alu- 
minum produced, 























Community Development 





Sirs: 

This is one of the many smaller cities 
that did not have a government plant 
located in it or its vicinity during the 
war. We are also a city with the en- 
viable record of never having had an 
industrial property abandoned by reason 
of business failure, moving away, etc., 
and so have never had a vacant indus- 
trial-type building. 

In the Jan. 25 issue of Business Week, 
which I have come to look upon as an 
auxiliary of untold worth, I find on page 
37 an article “Southern Lure,” which 
discusses the trend toward local com- 
munity development corporations. 

We have found that if we are to at- 
tract newcomers to our industrial field 
we will have to have structures available. 
We have missed out on some very at- 
tractive and substantial firms because we 
have none, and our people are becom- 
ing convinced that we must act to pro- 
vide building facilities if we are to com- 
pete with those communities that have 
war-orphan plants. 

Can you suggest where I can get in- 
formation regarding the 23 community 
development corporations formed or 
projected since the end of the war? 

Arthur H. Surprise 
Secy.-Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, 
Alexander City, Ala. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlan- 
tas Monthly Bulletin [inclosed] con- 
tains a wealth of facts about community 
development corporations. On page 107 
of this is a list of the corporations pres- 
ently operating. From the secretaries of 
these you can surely secure any “how 
to” information you need—since these 
gentlemen have already helped us with 
such information. 
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KING COTTON KNOWS 


high gualildy paper 


OW and then King Cotton 
visits the best fine paper 
mills. He likes to come to 

PARSONS’ to see how well we 
treat the new cotton fiber that goes 
into PARSONS papers. He’s happy 
here because he always finds that 
the careful processing of modern 
business papers is worthy of the 
high quality cotton fiber. 


Given the chance, King Cotton will 
watch over your records, your 
letters, your documents so they’ll 
do best the job you want them to 
do. Paper must be made with cotton 
fiber to be as useful as it can 
be for business stationery and 
record-keeping. 





The most attractive letterheads are 
on cotton fiber paper, with its brisk, 
clean, smooth finish and its superior 
writing and erasing qualities. All 
records kept on cards or sheets will 
be safer for longer, and have greater 
legibility, on cotton fiber paper. 


If you want stationery and docu- 
ments to reflect quality, if you want 
your records to have permanence, 
remember King Cotton, and that 
it pays to pick Parsons. 


] 


ays to 


WNOMS 


nae (-h an Gtelaeele le alsa 


tJ 
fa\ 


Made W 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


© prc, 1947 
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ae production, faster materials handling 
and greatly reduced handling costs are some 
of the important economies brought to industry 
by the Electric Battery Hand Truck. It can be 
handled by one man with amazing ease . . . guided 
through narrow aisles, around sharp turns and up 


and down grades, always under absolute control. 


And when batteries are Exide-Ironclads, you are 
assured of dependable, safe, low-cost performance. 


Exide-Ironclad Batteries have the high power ability 
required for frequent “stop and go” service... 


SPECTACULAR SAVINGS 
MADE IN MATERIALS 
HANDLING COSTS 


the high maintained voltage that repeated lifting 
and hauling demands...and the high capacity 
that assures steady, day-long performance with 
full shift availability. You can always count on 
Exides for dependability, long-life and ease 
of maintenance. 


Write us for a FREE copy of Exide-Ironclad Topics 
which contains “Case Studies” of materials han- 
dling problems. It tells how to cut handling costs 
up to 50%...covers latest developments in 
handling materials from receiving to shipping. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Big-business efficiency in 
intercommunication is no longer 
reserved for big business! Because 
DICTOGRAPH — the system used 
by top executives of the world’s 
largest firms—has created a new 
Electronic Intercom designed and 
priced for small and growing firms! 


DICTOGRAPH Electronic keeps 
you in split-second contact with sec- 
retary or sales manager, plant or 
stockroom—keeps members of your 
staff at their desks, working. Saves 
time, steps, nerves. Keeps switch- 
board clear for calls from customer 








or client. 


“VOICE-MIRROR” reproduction 
gives youstartling clarity—younever 
have to repeat to be understood. 


Send coupon, today, for free dem- 
onstration of how Dictograph can 
bring big-business efficiency to your 





firm at a price you can easily afford! 





Dictograph Products, Inc. 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y, 


gee seesoraseesseee 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. BW3 


Gentlemen: 
0 Id like a demonstration. NO OBLIGATION. 


0 I would like descriptive literature. 





NAME 


FIRM 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE... STATE... 


am Representatives in all principal cities. .¢ 





GVZeaeaeu ee aenaeaeecee seas ee 
®Seeeen ees eeenaaganans” 


bh 
oe 





PRODUCTION 





Carbides Seek New Jobs 


To utilize war-swollen capacity, makers of superhard allo 
search for new applications. Carboloy Corp. develops new methg 
of attaching carbide parts, thus removing one obstacle to wider us 


Selling in pounds instead of in 

ounces—that’s the goal of the tungsten 
carbide industry today. 
e Tools—Say “tungsten carbide” to the 
average production man and he thinks 
immediately in terms of cutting tools. 
And with good reason. For it was in 
the cutting-tool field that this material 
made its~ outstanding contribution to 
the American war effort (BW—Dec. 
2’44,p52). 

But to meet wartime cutting-tool de- 
mands, the carbide industry’s produc- 
tion capacity was expanded several fold. 
Now manufacturers, such as Carboloy 
Corp. of Detroit, realize that they have 
to expand their sales greatly if they 
are to utilize this added capacity. And 
they are convinced that any appreciable 
sales gains are to be attained only in 
entirely new fields—fields in which the 
carbide is used in quantity rather than 
in the relatively minute amounts re- 
quired by cutting tools. 

e Other Applications—Because the al- 
loys are extremely hard and wear-resis- 


tant, withstand corrosion, and can t; 
heavy pressures, they have already be 
used to a limited extent in several no 
tool applications. Among these , 
gages, knives, bearing sleeves, \al 
seats, nozzles, and—experimentally—b4 
bearings. 

In most of these uses, however, 0 

big problem has faced the manufactur 
How do I attach this practically unm 
chinable carbide to its support? It } 
frequently been found that the cost ; 
attaching a carbide part is greater tha 
the cost of the part itself. 
e New Method—This week, Carbolo 
announced a method that offers a pro 
ising solution to this problem. It 
comparatively simple, and allows mor 
versatility in application than pre 
ously used attachment methods—bra 
ing, shrinking or press fitting, cemen 
ing, fastening with low-melting-point a 
loys, or clamping. 

What Carboloy does is to manufa 
ture the carbide part with machinabl 
inserts. These inserts are positioned 3 





Carboloy Co. solves the problem of 
attaching practically unmachinable 
carbide sections (below) by incorpo- 
rating machinable inserts, drilling 
them for screws. The company be- 
lieves Carboloy has possibilities for 
mining equipment. A steel drill (lest) 
was worn down after only 2 ft. of 
drilling to about the same extent as a 
drill with Carboloy inserts (right) 
that had bored through 249 ft. 
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uimestone 
DOLOMITE 


NATURAL ABUNDANCE 
IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD 


HEN your plant is lo- 
cated in one of the 555 


‘friendly communities in Ohio 


which we serve, it is located 


within over-night distance of 


the major markets of this 
country, and it is also com- 
fortably in the middle of es- 
sential natural resources. 

Good quality cheap 


coal, natural gas and oil, salt 
brines, dolomites, limestones 
and clays are among them. 

We serve these communities 
with cheap, dependable Elec- 
tricity which places us in a key 
position to assist industrialists 
seeking the best location. 
Your inquiry will be welcomed 
and treated confidentially by 
our Industrial Agent. 


THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 


Commercial-Industrial Dept., 


General Office 


CANTON 2, OHIO 











" 
of $0,000 items® 


@ An inventory of 30,000 
manufactured items required 
so much written records and 
paper work that orders in this 
plant fell weeks behind the 
movément of the finished work. 


Lamson Solved the Problem 

@ Lamson Engineers designed 
a system of Pneumatic Tubes 
which now speeds orders, in- 
ventory forms, reports and 
stock transfer slips so rapidly 
that orders are now being filled 
on the day of receipt. 


Lamson Saves $1300 a Month 

@ The installation cost of the 
Lamson System was only 
$3300 yet it saves the plant 
$1300 a month. It will con- 
tinue to pay for itself every 3 
months through the many 
long years of its life. 


Free Book 

Shows You How 
You Can Save 
@ The book, 
“Wings of Busi- 
ness,” illustrates 
and describes 
Lamson Tubes at 
work in dozens 
of types of busi- 
ness. Free for 
the asking. 
























the proper locations for attachment. 
The Carboloy Co., or the user, ma- 
chines the inserts so that screws or 
studs can be applied to fasten the 
part to its support. 

e Large Sections—This greatly widens 
the potential applications for carbides— 
particularly in large sections. Such large 
sections find use in various types of 
dies, stamping punches, machine-ways, 
wear parts in fixtuses, and so forth. 

A typical application developed by 

Carboloy is a deep drawing die (picture, 
page 48). ‘The wearing surfaces are faced 
with four sections of tungsten carbide. 
This facing is attached by screws, which 
fit through drilled inserts. 
e Mine Bits—Even before the new 
method was developed, Carboloy was 
experimenting with new uses for car- 
bides to widen its sales horizon. 

One of these, developed jointly with 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., is the use of carbide 
inserts on detachable bits used for mine 
drilling (picture, page 48). This new 
bit goes through formations where steel 
drills dull too fast for economical use, 
and permits uninterrupted drilling for 
the length of the drill rod. 
e Trimmer Knives—Another applica- 
tion is in the cutting head of stereotype 
trimmers in newspaper offices. At the 
Detroit News, tools required to trim 
blocks of stereotype metal to size were 
formerly made of steel and had to be 
reground at least once daily. 

Now, with a Carboloy insert brazed 








into place, the trimmer knives cap 
as long as two years before requix 
honing. 
e Machine Ways—A profile crip 
used at the Carboloy plant has pe 
equipped with carbide ways along wh; 
the grinder moves. The time cycle | 
fore these ways have to be scraped py 
to an even surface is multiplied far } 
yond the twice-a-year scraping peri 
required with cast-iron ways. 


FLOORING PROJECT 


The Tennessee Valley Author: 
process for making flooring from | 
hardwoods has gone into private in 
try’s hands. A group of busines: 
in the lumber and forest products { 
have formed a new company, 
T'VA’s experimental plant (B\W—D 
15’45,p58) on the outskirts of kK 
ville, ‘Tenn. 

President of the firm is Willard ( 
Triest, former commander in the N 
Seabees. Under the name Lamina 
Wood Products, Inc., the company \ 
make laminated wood flooring for \ 
erans housing projects. Reconstructi 
Finance Corp. has approved a loan { 
$360,000. Charles B. Mead, the fin 
executive vice-president, said he exp 
the plant to be in operation this mont! 

When the company gets into fu 
swing, officials said they expected t 
manufacture about 4,000,000 board fee 
of flooring a year. 


inte 
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STENOGRAPHER’S ASSEMBLY LINE 


First aid for the overworked stenographer is afforded by Flexowriter. 
announced by Justowriter Corp., Rochester, N. Y. Two units—an electric | 
typewriter and a perforator—comprise the device. The typist records 
letters by typing perforations on tape. Letters are automatically tran- 
scribed from the tape by the typewriter. At points indicated on the tape, 
the typewriter stops to permit regular-keyboard insertions. One typist can | 
handle five machines and, theoretically, turn out 600 letters a | 





| 
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NOW! 


The Finest Values in 
40 Years of 
international Truck History 
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“lhe sory of 
CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 








This 100-horsepower Steam- 


Pak, in a spotless boiler-room 
at Hungerford Packing Com- 
pany, Hungerford, Pa., sup- 
plies steam for cooking, 
canning and plant heat, 


@ MANUFACTURE 


York-Shipley oil-fired equip- 
ment for industry owes much 
of its quality to the men who 
make it . . . men who work 
with their hands, 

In a day when “postwar 
equipment” generally signi- 
fies something one has to put 
up with until a better prod- 
uct comes along, it’s good to 
know that some equipment is 
built according to prewar 
manufacturing traditions of 
American quality. 





Steam-Pak Generators reflect 
the painstaking skill of work- 
ers born and raised in “the 
Community of Craftsmen.” 
Industrial Division, York- 
Shipley, Inc., York, Pa. 








priceless quality 
precision combustion 


SS 





Catalogs ID-47-8A and ID- 
46-1A tell the story of fully 
automatic and “packaged” 
type Steam-Pak Generators, 
which burn either light or 
heavy oils, from the lay- 
man’s and engineer’s stand- 
points. Mailed on request. 


YORK-SHIPLEY 


Otl-Firned Equipment for Industry 
AMERICA'S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


52 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Fork-Lift Dumper 


To mechanize methods for handling 
metal shavings, scrap, and similar loose 
or bulk material, Automatic Transporta- 
tion Co., 149 West 87th St., Chicago 20, 
has designed a drop-bottom dump box 
for use with its fork trucks. 

The box is placed under drilling ma- 
chines, lathes, or other equipment where 
loose materials are produced or accumu- 

















lated. When it is filled, it is picked up 
like an ordinary skid platform by the 
fork truck. The load is raised and the 
steel loops at the upper rear corners of 
the box hook over the pegs at the top 
of the truck’s uprights. When the forks 
are lowered, the hinged bottom of the 
dump box opens automatically, dump- 
ing the contents where desired. 


Nonslip Farm Tire 


To prevent side slippage of farm com- 
bines during hillside operations, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has devel- 
oped a tire with three high circumfer- 
ential ribs to give added support to the 
carcass. The ribs present more edges 
to resist side slip; at intervals fins are 
placed around the outside ribs to rein- 
force them and permit deeper penetra- 
tion. 

Availability: limited production for 
early delivery. 


Powdered Material Packer: 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
introduced a re-engineered line of Car- 
ter Vac filling equipment for the pack- 
aging of powdered products. Said to 
combine high-speed operation with 
effective dust control and uniform pack- 
ing, the new filler evacuates air from 


the container, thus eliminating 
sistance. Powder particles, left in 
tial vacuum, fall freely into th 
tainer. At no time during the px 
is the powder subject to mech nic 
pressure. f 
All moving parts are inclosed in dust. 
proof containers. Complete interchange. 
ability is assured through standardized 
assembly units. Three rotary Carter \'x. 
models are being manufactured, provid. 
ing a choice of 8, 12, 16, or 24 filling 
heads. A variable speed drive unit make: 
it possible to synchronize the filler with 
other equipment. 
Availability delivery 


months. 










within six 


a 


Screw-Lift Elevator 


Screw-lift action is employed in the 
new electric freight elevator manufac. 
tured by Electravator Corp., 705 Al 
bany St., Dayton 8, Ohio. Designed 
for use in hotels, restaurants, hospital, 
factories, and retail stores, the Elec. 
travator consists of a station*ry scre\ 
rigidly mounted against the back of the 
elevator shaft. A motor, on the unde: 
side of the elevator platform, transmit 
power through a double V-belt drive t 
a nut which rotates on the -stationar 
screw causing the platform to ascend 0: 
descend. 

Powered by a I-hp., 1,750-r.p.n 
motor, the unit lifts at a speed of 35 ft 
per min. Up to 500 Ib: of material ca 
be handled by the elevator. Twelve fec: 
is the standard lift, but additional trav 
to greater height may be obtained whe: 
required. The complete unit weigh: 
650 Ib. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Stopping Shocks 


Two new devices just placed on the 


market are designed to guard two scg- 
ments of the population against shocks. 

To prevent children from tampering 
with or inserting objects into electric 
outlets, Save-A-Shock Corp., 225 \\. 
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Vice-President William S. 
Wyckoff flew to Nampa, Idaho, 
in 1946, to observe the results 
of Nampa-Pathfinder Week. 
What he saw was an amazing 
demonstration of retail selling 
strength. “‘Now,”’ he says, “‘we 
welcome the opportunity to join 
other merchants and civic leaders 
of Stroudsburg and East Strouds- 
burg in putting the Pathfinder 
Plan to work in our own com- 
munity,” 


his live wire store is The Pathfinder PLAN 


at work 


rOvid. 


lakes 
with 



























The A. B. Wyckoff Department Store in 
Stroudsburg, Pa., employs 175 people. It does 
more than a million dollar business annually. 
For the PATHFINDER Plan demonstration of 
Stroudsburg’s and East Stroudsburg’s retail 
selling strength from May 5th to 10th, this 
enterprising store will have a bang-up new 
section with modern lighting put in by Syl- 
vania Electric and an ideal floor-covering for 
stores by Armstrong Cork ... and Inter- 
national Silver, Bates Fabrics, Mohawk and 
Utica Sheets, and other important manufac-- 
turers will add special demonstration depart- 
ments. New paint, new fixtures, new displays 
will make Wyckoff’s sparkle. 


All over these twin towns, other retailers 
are giving their stores the same energetic at- 
tention to modern sales methods. The Strouds- 
burgs and the PATHFINDER Plan are attracting 
the cooperation of manufacturers—scores of 
them—who want to see what the Main Street 
market is really like. What they’ll see will be a 
powerful sales response to modern displays of 
nationally advertised merchandise of all kinds. 
They’ll see Main Street towns as communities 
Where Profit Lies. 


These are the communities served by 
PATHFINDER Magazine which goes to more 
than a million subscribers. In large proportion, 
they are leading citizens and influential busi- 
ness men, as Bill Wyckoff is, with a keen in- 
terest in national brands and modern selling. 
PATHEINDER will give them the entire Strouds- 
burgs Story in the May 7th issue as an aid to 
better retail business in their own localities. 


More detailed information for manufac- 
turers and advertisers about the PATHFINDER 
Plan and the Stroudsburgs’ demonstration of 
strength may be obtained from the Sales De- 
velopment Department, PATHFINDER Maga- 
zine, Washington Square. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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N the area of North and South Caro- 
lina served by Carolina Power and 
Light Company there are interesting 
advantages—well worth a second look! 

There is mild and healthful climate 
resulting in low heating bills and effi- 
cient year-round industrial operation. 
There is stable and efficient local and 
state government...intelligent, native- 
born labor...abundant raw materials 
...fich and growing markets,and many 
other advantages —all of them worth 
your careful consideration when you 
plan that new branch or that new busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Write the Industrial Development De- 
partment of Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany at Raleigh, N.C., and state the factors 
you must consider in selecting a business 
site. We will tell you promptly and frankly 
what our area has to offer —You'll take a 
second look! 





(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ) 





Lower cost of production — greater profits for the owner — 
more take-home pay for the worker —in the Carolinas. 






















34th St., New York City, manufacty;, 
a plastic guard which fits over wal] oy; 
lets. A metal device is attached to ths 
outlet, and a plastic cap keeps curio, 
fingers out of harm’s way. 

An industrial shock-stopper is Safe 
Air Hose, made by Merger Rubber Co. 
Trenton, N. J. The hose, which ha 
bare copper wire woven into it, is used 
to bring air to pneumatic hammer 
Should the hammer operator break intg 
a high voltage line submerged in thd 
ground or concrete, the current goes 
through the copper wire and ground 
itself harmlessly instead of passing 
through the worker’s body. Darin & 
Armstrong, Detroit contractors, deve] 
oped the safety device. 

Availability: Save-A-Shock, immediatd 
delivery; Safe-Air Hose, delivery in eight 
weeks. 


Re: Amateur Photography 


New products in the photographic 
field include a new camera, a hood for 
reflex cameras, a flash bulb tester, and a 
flash printer. 

Universal Camera Corp., 28 W. 231d 
St., New York City, makes the camera, a 
35-mm. double-frame, candid type. It 
features a synchronized built-in flash at- 
tachment and a safety shutter release 
which prevents double exposures and 
shots made with the lens tube unex. 
tended. The camera has an f3.5 coated 
lens and shutter speeds from 1/10 sec. 
to 1/300 sec. A built-in extinction type 
exposure meter, calculator, and exposure 
counter are accessories also included 
with the camera. 

For reflex camera fans, Burleigh 
Brooks, 120 W. 42nd St., New York 
City, is marketing a new extension 
hood to assist in ground glass focusing. 
According to the manufacturer, the 
hood excludes all extraneous light. 
When removed from the camera, it may 
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wided and carried in a coat pocket. 
jbe-Chek is a device made by 
Industries, Inc., 125 Sunrise Pl., 
on, Ohio, for checking the condi- 
of flash bulbs without danger of 


them. Also designed to fit into a 
let, the device will check any size 
hbulb from midget to standard screw 
«. To operate, a bulb is placed in the 
river; if the bulb is good, a pilot 
» lights up; if it is a dud, the lamp 
wins unlighted. Weighing 3 oz., 
be-Chek is inclosed in plastic. 

e Abbey Flash Printer is an ama- 
contact printer featuring a built-in 
ing device and a system of masks 
i to make trimming boards unneces- 











. Sturdily constructed of drawn sheet 
minum, the printer requires only 324 
tts, a.c. or d.c. Mask, negative, and 
per are placed in the printer and a but- 
nis pressed. After the correct length 
exposure, the paper is put in de- 
per and fixer and then dried. The 
aufacturer states that the entire 
deess may be done in ordinary inside 
hting. Abbey Photo Corp., 845 Ist 
., New York City, makes the printer. 
Availability: carnera, delivery in May; 
hd, bulb tester}. and flash. printer, 
mediate delivery. 
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“THE CONTAINER 
iS PART 
OF THE PRODUCT” 


@ Our engineers have had many 

years of experience in the re- 
design of shipping containers. 
Result is that General Engineered 
Containers are compact, light in 
weight, and extra strong. They 
are designed specifically to the 
product. They’re actually ‘‘a Part 

of the Product.” 

Whatever your packaging 
need may be, you'll find the 
current issue of ““The General 
Box”’ packed with practical 
information. Why not 
write for it today? 


General Cleated 
Corrugated Pollet 
Container 


CONTAINERS 


General General 
Corrugated Wirebound 
Box Crate 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING 


wie General sox company 
25 young GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, ltl. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
2 ’ experience i ° 
detec tetercon | 19G0°1947 
tainers for all industry. 


General 
All-Bound Box Nailed Box 


New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: 
Houston, Dallas. 
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manufacturing 


“The way to mechanize your selling is to let well-directed advertising ‘carry the ball’ through 
the intermediate steps leading up to the production of an order. When you perform steps 
1 (Contact), 2 (Arouse Interest) and 3 (Create Preference) with high speed, low cost selling 
tools, you increase the productivity of your salesman— permit him to make maximum use of 
his working time—lower the unit cost of manufacturing an order.” 


The role of advertising in lowering the cost of selling is explored in detail in “‘When 
the Curve is UP,” a thought-provoking booklet recently published by McGraw-Hill. 


The same technique that lowers manufacturing costs can be applied to the steps 
involved in taking your product to market. Looking ahead into a buyer’s market, 
the topic of this booklet is particularly timely and interesting to executives who 
find it increasingly difficult to maintain a rewarding profit. 


We would like to send a copy of this booklet to you free of charge. We sincerely 
believe that you will find it helpful. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Headquarters for Industrial Information 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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The McGraw-Hill Network of Industrial Communication: 
- - American Machinist « Air Transport «. Aviation « Aviation News « Bus Transportation « Business Week « Coal Age 
_ Chemical Engineering - Construction Methods « Electrical Contracting < Electrical Merchandising + Electrical West 
' Electrical Wholesaling « Electrical World + Electronics « Engineering & Mining.Journal « E. & M. J. Metal and 
Mineral Markets « Engineering News-Record » Factory Management & Maintenance - Food Industries - Mill Supplies 
- McGraw-Hill Digest « Power « Product Engineering + Science Iivstrated « Textile World « The Welding Engineer 

















COLD-ROLL-FORMING 


FROM SHEETS 
OR COILED STRIP 


is now the preferred method of making 
structural shapes, tubing, mouldings, panels 
and trim. No heat treating is required. Cold- 
roll-forming produces sections of extreme 
lightness and strength, uniformity in size and 
shape, and especially fine surface finish. This 
is the Yoder method, known for its high 
speed and extremely low conversion cost. 


Yoder Cold-Roli-Forming and Resistance Weld 
Tube Mills come in many sizes, highly Stand- 
ardized and automatic in operation. Auxiliary 
line production equipment may be included for 
coiling, slitting, trimming, welding, seaming, 
curving, embossing, cutting-off. Ask for 
literature, estimates and recommendations, 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue « Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Radio at the Crossroads t= 
<, Grov 
Industry’s growth curve has leveled out. With spon pe 
P * P ? side teie 
dropping expensive programs, its leaders decide now is tim@biated § 
revise formula, produce better entertainment with cheaper tal pogo pet 
Radio is face to face with its great Up to now, radio has been a} _ 
postadolescent readjustment. Two sur- absorb the stifling reaction. The ms: 1 
face indications are already present: mentum of its growth kept it going” aoazi 
e The plans for a Broadcasters Advisory spite minor setbacks. But now alk 
Council. has come to the end of the g bei i 
e Recent cancellations and reductions curve. Practically every home has losis 
of network shows, cutting the time and Crises—unimportant when the ind eoney 
talent bill by about $8 million. was swinging upward—are importa’ ae 
© Underlying Causes—But under these day. Result is that radio has got i Paar 
surface indications are factors which _ real self-analysis to do. nalavai 
make this more than a simple situation ¢ Caught in Upswing—The cost pA ‘a 
to be forgotten when the critical heat radio programs have continued Ec 
is off. Basically, radio’s problem is this: mount: time rates moderately, t os hic 
It has stayed the same too long. The costs sharply. The important cost * ie 
big programs of ten years ago are still _ listener figure is much harder to ¢ * tk . 
the big programs of today. Ever since _ pute. wea 
name comics took over the radio, the Broadcasters maintain that, - : 
industry has been unable to shake itself the number of radio homes has yl y 
loose from their grip. gone up, cost-per-listener is act Eien 
stories, 
arp. He 
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FOR MORE FUN AND MORE REVENUE ie re 
cut ¢ 
No matter how old—or young—their passengers are, the railroads want § The - 
to keep them and keep them happy. For the small fry, New York, New : ni 
Haven & Hartford R.R., which gets a large share of its revenue from of 
passengers, provides special fun. Children’s menus are printed replicas Beriser: 
of school slates. And every child who eats in the diner gets a box of fine sc 
crayons and a crayon book to take home with him. Bin ] 
urther 
he rad 
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down. On the other hand, Hooper 
gs do not show any such over-all 
ase in listening. On that basis, cost- 
jstener is going up. The broadcast- 
eply that the ratings, because of the 
pling technique, cover only homes 
» telephone in a small number of 
s, Growth of the listening curve, 
-maintain, is more apt to show up 
side telephone homes. 
inted Media vs. Radio—Magazine 
istics are much more precise. Cost- 
page-per-1,000-circulation is readily 
ulable. ‘They show that since 1940, 
sfigure for the big weeklies and 
mens monthlies has gone down. 
f magazine is a major exception; it 
actually gone. up slightly. News- 
pr advertising costs have followed 
downward pattern, too. The milline 
which is the cost per line of adver- 
g per million circulation, has de- 
ped Sharply over recent years. 
he available data on magazines and 
yspapers, together with the intangi- 
sponsors’ feeling that radio costs 
too high, has helped to produce the 
ent wave of cancellations of radio 
vork shows. 
Among the sponsors who _ have 
ppped or curtailed expensive radio 
pws are General Motors, Canada Dry, 
perican Home Products, Miles Lab- 
stories, Schenley Distillers, and Ever- 
wp. Heading the list of those who 
¢ switched to lower cost shows are 
werican Tobacco, Philip Morris, 
igidaire, and Texaco. 
Mmlime for Sale—For the first time in 
is the National Broadcasting Co. has 
half-hour of evening time for sale. 
jlumbia Broadcasting System has even 
me evening time available. American 
madcasting Co. and Mutual Broad- 
sting System also have “available” 
ms out. 

The end of the wartime spending 

ree also had something to do with 

e cancellations. Budgets are being 

panned carefully again. Businessmen 

t Saying more and more that shows 

md they mean talent primarily) are 
priced. 

Tit for Tat—Right now a sharp strug- 
is taking place between broadcast- 
and talent agencies. Faced with a 

ss in time sales, from which all their 

nue comes, broadcasters want the 
| Mencies to cut talent costs. But the 

‘Ment agencies make their money 

tictly on’a commission basis. Thus, 

ie talent agents have little incentive 

)cut costs. 

The broadcasters have been retaliat- 

ig by building their own shows. The 

ttworks have been able to peddle sev- 
al of these low-cost programs to ad- 
itisers already. These A ees bolster 
me schedules now when revenues are 
king hit; they also give the networks 
uther security, since they belong to 
he radio chains and cannot be moved 
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MEMORANDUM 





TO MANAGEMENT 


Probably no other Business Week for- 
eign correspondent is as much envied 
for the territory he covers as Russell F. 
Anderson. He “covers the world”... 
from the twenty-third floor of McGraw- 
Hill's skyscraper headquarters. 





As chief assistant to Business Week's 
foreign editor John Chapman, he keeps 
in touch with the fast-moving news- 
gathering correspondents of Business 
Week's foreign bureau network. 


Over his phone and across his desk, 
slow spoken Anderson receives cables, 
teletypes, letters, and overseas calls, 
from almost every civilized part of the 
world. ‘‘And sometimes,’’ remarks 
Anderson, “because nature displays a 
total disregard for where she places 
industry's raw materials, | get news 
from the uncivilized places too.” 


Anderson must move the scene of his 
thinking from China to South Africa, 
from machine tools to gold mines, in 
the time it takes to open a cable or 
answer a long-distance call. And he 
must evaluate that news for its business 
use and value. 


John Chapman began looking for an 
assistant when McGraw-Hill started the 
rapid postwar expansion of its foreign 
business-news bureaus. He wanted an 
experienced foreign correspondent 
with a wealth of travelling know-how 
...and a man with vision and imagina- 
tion. 

















It was in Anderson that Chapman 
found his man. After working the edi- 
torial and city desks of Detroit and 
Pittsburgh newspapers and the foreign 
desk at International News Service, 
Anderson was placed on the INS for- 
eign correspondent roster. In 1938 he 
went to Europe. 

There he ran the gamut of political and 
general news, and the economic-mili- 
tary maneuvers that typified those pre- 
war years. For INS Anderson ‘covered’ 
Europe's great names. 
with Kaiser Wilhelm, Schuschnigg, 
Baldwin, Inonu, Chamberlain, Lloyd 
George, and Shaw made _ headline 
news in the daily press across America 


iis interviews 


Pearl Harbor and a Naval Intelligence 
reserve commission were responsible 
for the abrupt interruption of Ander- 
son's foreign correspondent career. On 
December 7, 1941, while Anderson 
waited for plane transportation to join 
Montgomery's First Army in Cairo as 
special observer for INS, he learned of 
the Japanese attack. 





He reported to Naval Headquarters 
and was assigned as a combot corre- 
spondent in the Pacific Theatre. One 
week later he was in special training. 
“My luggage,” says Anderson, “is 
probably still in Cairo.” His last war- 
time assignment was to the staff of 
Admiral Chester Nimitz, as public rela- 
tions officer for the Service Force of 
the Pacific fleet. 


When Anderson returned to New York 
in 1945, he heard of McGraw-Hill's 
plans for expansion and called to see 
Business Week's foreign editor. Since 
then, he has helped build the finest 
network of foreign business-news bu- 
reaus in the world. 
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A NEW HIGH RECORD im 





N the last six months of 1946 a wew high 

record—450 new manufacturing proj- 
ects, and 1 10 expansions—was set in North 
Carolina, as far-sighted industrial leaders 
plan greater profits. 

These 560 new, proposed and expanded 
manufacturing and processing units repre- 
sent an aggregate investment in buildings 
and equipment of around $43,112,000, 
and will provide employment for about 
17,000 men and women whose productive 
capacity is second to none. North Caro- 
lina’s huge reservoir of labor is easily trained 
for specialized tasks. 

This sew record is not a flash in the pan. 
It is the continuation of a trend. During 
1945 and 1946 (the Post-War period) 
1,228 new and proposed plants and expan- 
sions, with a combined investment in build- 
ings and equipment of around $189,000,- 
000, and furnishing employment for thou- 
sands of men and women, were placed in 
operation or committed in North Carolina, 

Despite this tremen- 


at present and with a labor supply ranging 
from 100 to 500 men and women, who live 
in their own homes, invite your considera- 
tion. ..as do the larger centers of population. 
ie ee 

In North Carolina you will find pure 
industrial water, excellent transportation fa- 
cilities, the widest variety of raw materials, 
a location outside the congested area, yet 
close to the richest consuming markets, co- 
operative governmental units anxious to see 
your enterprise succeed, and home-town 
Jabor to whom taking a full pay envelope 
home every week is a part of its ingrained 
philosophy of life. Mild climate permits 
year-round operation and reduces building 
and heating costs. Electricity is plentiful 
and rates are reasonable. Write today, out- 
lining your specific requirements. A trained 
industrial staff will find the location you are 
seeking. Address Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3607 Dept. of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





dous industrial growth 
there is still plenty of 
room in North Carolina 
for your manufacturing 
plant. Many small com- 
munities, where there 
are no large industries 





NORTH CAROLINA 


WHERE INDUSTRY 


at will by advertisers to compcting 
works. m 
e Crime Pays—The networks ar 
gaged in an even sharper strugele , 
their advertisers. The-sponsors hiaye 
covered the value of crime shows, 7 
get fairly high listener ratings, ° 
shows are cheap because they do 
support expensive comedy personal 
Such shows as Crime Doctor, ¢; 
Photographer, Thin Man, fall in 
category. And Mr. District Attoy 
for example, is a crime show with 
“it doesn't pay” twist. But, as one sp 
sor said, “The hell it doesn’t.” — 
The demand of sponsors for y, 
crime shows is reaching peak pro; 
tions right now. Many of the teg 
shows will soon go on summer \; 
tions. Sponsors need replacement; 
maintain their time franchise. ‘The 
tener acceptability of the crime sh 
combined with its cheapness secms 
ready answer to sponsors. But the 
works don’t want any more. 
e Churches Say Nay—The broadcasi 
maintain that an increase of such sh 
would leave them vulnerable to radi 
critics. Church dignitaries, social wo 
ers, and women’s club leaders are 
ready criticizing radio for the number 
now has. In many cases the shows h 
developed a risque twist that is a 
causing concern. Broadcasters fear th 
if all the sponsors who ‘want crit 
shows get them, the ensuing saturati 
of the airwaves will eventually loy 
the listener acceptability of all sy 
programs. Thus, they would be e& 
further in the hole than they are no 
The other type of cheap show t 
has gained considerable listener acce] 
ance is the audience participation sho 
Frequently, the cost of the prizes—oft 
scarce durable goods items—is absorb 
by the manufacturer in return for ¢ 
use of his name. But these progra 
have caused an unfortunate reactif 
among dealers of the articles used 
prizes. They are irked because, wh 
they can’t get enough goods to fill thd 
orders, radio programs give them aw: 
e Rate Hike Undesirable—Of course tf 
networks can raise their time chargé 
But they fear such a move even thoug 
their costs are still rising. First, m 
increases that would in turn cause 
even greater loss in time sales wou 
leave them worse off. Second, with t 
summer listening slump in the of 
ing, now is hardly the right momeq 
to ask advertisers ie higher time rate 
These are the reasons that led the 0 
ganizing committee (Frank Stantoy 
president of CBS; F. B. Ryan, Jr., Pres 
dent of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.; an 
Charles G. Mortimer, vice-president 4 
General Foods, Inc.) of the propose 
Broadcasters Advisory Council to % 
that “U.S. radio today is at a critic 
crossroads.” Significantly, the announc 
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ment of the council comes just a ye 
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Why has Robbins & Myers Inc. for thirteen years been a con- 
e@ sistent advertiser in Business Week? 


fA Because advertisers of machinery have found that advertising 
e dollars spent in Business Week produce better results. In this 
classification— 


geil Piece 
lly 


of He 


1946 pages of advertising under classification 
MACHINERY (including Lubrication) 


BUSINESS WEEK 812 
MagazineB.... 264 MagazineE.... 157 
MagazineC.... 224 MagazineF.... 60 
MagazineD.... 220 MagazineG.... 19 















Under the Publishers Information Bureau classification above, Business Week 
carried ... (a) More pages of advertising than any other national magazine of 
any kind (b) almost as many pages as all other general-business magazines and 
national news-weeklies combined (c) more than the total for all national news- 
weeklies (d) nearly three times as many pages as all other general-business maga- 
zines COMBINED! Per advertising dollar, Business Week reaches a greater concen- 
tration of management-men than any other general-business or general magazine. 





NOT ONLY ROBBINS & MYERS Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Twin Disc Clutch Co. 


. e ‘6 . ” 
Other advertisorsin the’ Machinery Goodyear Tire & RubberCo., Warner & Swasey Co, 
(including Lubrication) classifica- Inc. 


tion who have-been with Business Gylf Oil Corp. 
Week for 10 years or more, include: Minneapolis-Honeywell 






Regulator Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Century Electric Co. SKF Industries, Inc. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Cutler-Hammer Inc, The Texas Company 








*WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A 
MANAGEMENT-MAN...WELL INFORMED 








No other chain block of com- 
parative capacity lifts with less 
effort than the ‘Budgit’ Chain 
Block. 


For the first time in 50 years 
of chain blocks, revolutionary 
improvements were embodied 
in a new modern design. The 
greater ease of operation comes 
from the simple mechanism 
and the use of anti-friction 
bearings throughout; and all 
operating parts, including the 
automatic load brake operat- 
ing in grease in a sealed housing. 

‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks are 
easy to use, one-man hoists. 
One man can lift, carry, and 
hang up the largest size with 
which he can lift 2 tons! 


Wherever manual lifting 
must be done, there can be no 
better choice. 


*“Budgit’? Chain Blocks 
come in sizes to lift up to 
\4, 4, 1 and 2-ton loads. 
Prices start at $59.50. 
Send for Bulletin No. 367 
for complete information. 


mil BUDGIT’ 
IM Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘“Budgit” and ‘Load Lifter” 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gov 
Honcock Valves, Consolidoted Sofety and Relief Valves 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments, < 


MANNING 
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after the publication of the Blue Book 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (BW—Mar.16’46,p74). 

e Final Say—As always, real changes will 
depend on the sponor. He has kept 
radio from trying anything new because 
he paid the bill and he was satisfied. 
Now he is not paying the bill so freely 
and he is no longer so satisfied. 

But it is a good bet that either over- 
priced shows will soon disappear, or 
their talent costs will come down to 
more reasonable levels. Broadcasters 
with cheaper shows will gain more lever- 
age in their fight with agencies purvey- 
ing high-priced talent. But the small 
agent who operates out of his hat will 
continue in business since he can al- 
ways pare costs when he has to. 

For listeners’ benefit, there may also 

be some attempts to tone down and 
limit commercial plugs. 
e All in All—Broadcasters, however, are 
not completely discouraged. They be- 
lieve that the return of the buyers’ mar- 
ket in durable goods will increase radio 
billings. They are confident many com- 
panies will increase radio budgets when 
they have to start selling again. 

But all facts considered, broadcasters 
admit that with the great era in radio 
expansion at an end, there’ll be much 
more impetus to modify radio’s worn— 
and sometimes bedraggled—formula. 


Central Record@t. 


Savings for depart 
stores are promised by sy 
which instantaneously reg 
all sales in a central office, 


For almost 20 years Edward 
has been trying to sell department 
on his system of automatically ; 
ing sales in the central office 
moment they are made at the co 

Now increased operating ex 
and the pressure of competition 
other types of retail outlets have 
cleared the way for him. Depar 
store executives are ready to list 
his claims that his system offers 
a two-way saving: (1) a reducti 
operating costs per transaction; 
(2) a saving of 2% of annual sa 
reducing markdowns through aot 
merchandise control. He explain; 
the dollar volume of markdownsiiil 
cally equals 7% of total sales. He q 
he can reduce it to 5%. 

e New Firm—Rogal is president 
newly organized firm, Central Re 
Inc. In May he will explain his s 
to the Credit Management Divisi 
the National Retail Dry Goods 








NEW DOORS OPEN TO RETAIL CUSTOMERS 


Vandever Dry Goods Co. climbed aboard the store-modernization bat 
wagon recently when an automatic electric eye swung open the doors 
its new unit to some 35,000 Tulsans. Pride of the new store is its shini 
all-glass front, said to be the only one in the region. The glass serves m« 
than an aesthetic purpose. It permits glimpses of busy shoppers insi 
and attractively laid-out departments to lure more customers in. / 

the electric eye makes entrances—and bundle-laden exits—easy. 


= 
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ar EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER-—THE RAILROADS 


Picture of a man building freight cars 


§ manufacturer is busy “building” 
ght cars by figuring ways to get 
work out of the cars his plant uses 
y day. 
eight cars bring him his raw mate- 
carry away his finished product. 
can he reduce handling time? 
low can he estimate his car needs 
¢ accurately? How can he load all 
as heavily as practicable? 
the answers to these questions will 
mee more cars available to him and to 


moor AMERICAN 


other shippers and receivers of freight. 


Shippers and Railroads 
Work Together 


By speeding up schedules, and tighten- 
ing up operations all along the line, the 
railroads are today turning out one- 
third more freight service with one-fifth 
fewer cars than they had during the 
previous peacetime peak. 

And the railroads are building all the 
new cars for which they can get mate- 





rials. It is hoped that about eighty thou- 
sand new cars will be delivered this 
year—twice as many as in 1946. But car 
supply is still shor® of demand. 

The cooperation of every shipper and 
receiver helps. Every day cut from the 
average time each car takes to handle 
its load means the equivalent of an 
additional 100,000 freight cars. 

Every hour saved counts. Save them 
by getting the most out of every freight 
car you use! 


RAILROADS .onewie:n 0. 


Moa | 4 
~ - = 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 


ALL AMERICA 


























INCIDENTS FROM SMITHway PRESSURE VESSEL RESEARCH 


L5100,000 of sulfur 


determines weld cracking 
in high tensile steels 


ESIGNS for a special SMITHway 

structure called for the welding of 

SAE 4340 high tensile alloy steel to other 

high tensile alloy steels, in sections up to 

six inches thick. Welding time was esti- 
mated at 50 hours. 


several A. O. Smith laboratories determined 
that residual sulfur in minute amounts in 
the welding wire was the critical factor. 


With sulfur at or above .040%, cracking 
was unavoidable. As the sulfur content 
dropped to .030%, cracking was measur- 
ably reduced; and at or below .025% of 
sulfur, cracking ceased. Thus, a variation 
of as little as .015% of sulfur made all the 
difference between consistent cracking 
and dependable freedom from cracking. 





Studies showed that this 50-hour weld- 
ing time could be reduced to nine hours 
if the submerged-arc method of welding 
could be employed. 





Tests showed, howeveg, that submerged- 
arc welds on heavy sections of these steels 
were subject to severe cracking, re- 

A, gardless of wide variations in welding 
i ; techniques. 


The-cure was simple. By close control 
of that critical .015% of sulfur, the pro- 
duction rate of an important project was 
speeded at the same time that its unit cost 
was materially reduced. 


AO. SMITH 





} An integrated research project for 
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; Engineering Building, Milwovkee 
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at its Cleveland convention. By Mh. card is 
tember he expects to make 4 4, nd, MOI 
installation in Alexander 1D vary wie d 
Stores, Inc., in New York City’s pj Prcate 5 
By next January, the Alexander tr for st 
should be complete. » dress it 
This will not be the first ter M: 
N.R.D.G.A. members have he ird 3 aie is | 
Rogal’s system. In 1928 the « ye abou 
was given a demonstration at \{as; Wher a 
setts Institute of Technology. REM. inserts 
a former M.I.T. instructor, liad rtion 
oped it with the help of L. |. \\ + tke 
ruff, also on M.I.T.’s faculty. the clerl 
e Experimental Installation—J}, § OWN | 
lowing year Rogal installed several gle. th 
oratory-made machines in the read type no 
wear departments of  Kaufmdilha for th 
Department Store, Pittsburgh. . cashier 
mann’s satisfaction with the expcrin fill ndicatit 
ce “Se 

pt,” and 
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- - res. He 
Edward Rogal of Central Rec = 
“ ie 2 us 

The first markdown is the cheap sally, wit 
which ended in 1935, is apparent fqgment 1 
the fact that three of the store’s ex 
tives are among the new compagmp tape t 

s the ins! 





heaviest stockholders: Edgar J. 
mann, president; Irwin D. Wolf, 
president; and E: R. Clarkson, treast 
e How It Works—Rogal’s system 1s 
signed’ to be used with the stan 
automatic tabulating equipment th 
made by both International Busi 
Machines Corp. and Remington R 
Inc. It is most easily understood 
terms of merchandise subject to 
control—say, a $100 dress—althoug 
also records sales of low-priced merc! 





oleted; 
thorizat 
ums gre 
undled fa 
counts-1 
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ent; 
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dise customarily handled in lots. Je har 
When the dress’ is received ig’ syste’ 
checked in with Rogal’s Duplex #F" ny 
Punch. This machine punches an ing’ Suc 
tory card, and both prints and pun A agp 
a garment tag, with such data as si oh 
size, color, source, purchase date, ang ac 
merchandise serial number. ‘The ge Heht 
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-card is used for accounting pur- 
ad, more important, for merchan- 
ontrol. The garment tag is made 
slicate so that part of it can be 
of for store records and part left 
» dress in case it is returned. 
ater Machine—The key unit of 
tem is the counter transmitter, a 
me about the size of a cash regis- 
Wher a Clerk sells the dress, the 
, inserts in the machine (1) the 
sportion of the garment tag, (2) 
tic token punched and printed 
the clerk’s number, and (3) the 
's own identification token. On a 
sale, the customer’s charge token, 
ype now commonly used, is sub- 
td for the cashier’s tag. 
e cashier then presses certain but- 
indicating whether the sale is 
’ or “send,” “‘tax paid” or “tax 
ot,” and similar data. By means of 
atic telephone switching circuits, 
jle is automatically punched on a 
audit card in the store’s central 
Simultaneously, a one-line 
ed record of it is made automati- 
oa tape which carries progressive 
of the day’s sales. 
is done, the counter transmitter re- 
a receipt for the customer—the 
operation having taken only about 
econds. If it is a cash sale the clerk 
thier makes change from her till. 
jon is made for diverting charge 
sctions to authorizing machines; 
automatically reject the credit sale 
account is being watched for any 


ntages—Rogal claims that by run- 
the sales audit cards through 
i. or Remington Rand tabulating 
lines in various sequences, store 
gement can perform all the paper- 
involved in its accounting pro- 
tes. He cites these operating advan- 


ustomers’ bills are produced auto- 
ally, with items indicated on which 
nent is 30, 60, or more days over- 


he tape record shows the day’s total 
Sthe instant the last transaction is 
pleted; 

thorization of credit sales involv- 
sums greater than the “floor limit” 
pndled faster than at present; 
counts-receivable posting is per- 
ied daily, and more quickly than at 
ent; 

¢ system makes I.B.M. and Rem- 
on Rand tabulators more practical 
department stores, because the auto- 
ic transmitter eliminates the ex- 
¢ of hand punching. 

€ system eliminates the need for 


FOR EXAMPLE 


Many companies now rightly consider 
the publication of an Annual Report as 
the most important factor in their pub- 
lic- and employee-relations. For that 
reason, it merits the best treatment that 
can be accorded it. 

The cover should be a promise of in- 
teresting things to come. The copy 
should rate high in readability. The illus- 
trations should be appropriate and beau- 
tifully reproduced. The typography 
should be the pride of your printer. 

All these will gain in value when set 
against the background of Hamilton’s 
Text and Cover Papers, which provide a 
range of colors, surfaces, and weights to 
challenge the imagination of the most 
artful designer. W. C. Hamitton & Sons, 
Miquon, Pa. Offices in New York, Chi- ~ 


cago, San Francisco. 








lalysis—Far more important than 
ke operating savings, as Rogal see it, 
he tight merchandise control made 


tin existing department store equip- 
nt such as pneumatic tubes, cash AD h \ 
sters, and billing machines. Al | N 

» i i ‘ 
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PARKING METERS 


Trenton’s decision to buy MI-CO Parking Meters 
was the result of exhaustive tests under every conceivable 
condition, and on various makes of meters. And one of 
Trenton’s neighboring cities, Plainfield, N. J., has also taken 
a big step forward in relieving traffic congestion by instal- 
ling 950 MI-CO Parking Meters. MI-CO dependability and 
low-cost upkeep have been proved in scores of cities and 
towns where these meters have been in operation for years. 
Users have found that MI-CO Parking Meters pay out 
quickly because they are seldom out of order. If you are 
considering the metered plan of parking, MI-CO has much 
to offer you. Write for full information and case histories, 


MI-CO METERS, 230 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KY. 


Division of The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc., Covington, Ky. 





Surveys show that a large percentage 
of Mrs. America’s purchases are 
prompted at the point of sale. Neat, 
temptingly wrapped packages are 
quick to catch her eye — coax their 
way into her shopping bag. 

For over thirty years the Package 
Machinery Company has been build- 
ing wrapping machines for leading 
packaged goods manufacturers. Today 
over 80% of all machine-wrapped 
items are handled by our machines. 

Perhaps we can aid you, too, in 
achieving a more attractive wrap for 
your product—and in supplying the 
machines to produce this wrap speed- 
ily and economically. Why not get in 
touch with us today? 


Write for our booklet 
"Sales Winning Packages” 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ATLANTA DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Ovet a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machine: 





possible by his system. For camp) 
permits: " 
© Storewide analysis of salc 

on hand—periodically or coi} 

e Complete age analysis of « 
merchandise; 

e Analysis of merchandise by 

for future buying guidance; © 

e Analysis by items, to spot 

ers” and avoid delay in mar} 
slow movers. Rogal quotes tl 
“The first markdown is the De 

These analyses, Rogal asserts, cay 

made so economically with |), 
that they can be used as often ; 
sired. (Under present systein 
often involve too much paper \ 
practical.) ‘They are the basis 
claim that Central Records can ef 
an additional 2% earning on a sto 
total sales by reducing markdowns, 
e Large Stores Only—Obviously Rog 
system is not for the small store. Hee 
mates that it would be practical onk 
stores with upwards of $3,500,000 
nual sales. 

Rogal estimates that a store do 
about $40,000,000 business a year mis 
require about 200 transmitters. 
annual rental of each, including a p 
portionate cost of central office ¢ 
ment, would be about $500. 1 
makes a total rental of $100,000 any 
ally, plus the cost or rental of tabulati 
machines. 

Stores will have an option to | 
Central Records equipment, at abd 
24 times the annual rental, after 4 
years’ usage. (The Alexander instal 
tion, however, is an outright purcha 
The partial installation this fall will 
a final test of the mechanical abil 
of the transmitters to handle up 
3,000 transactions a day.) Eventual 
Central Records equipment will be m 
ufactured by Automatic Electric 
Chicago, a subsidiary of Associated Te 
phone & Telegraph Co. \ 
e Nonretail Uses—Meanwhile, Rog 
has his eye on other applications. 
foresees the day when Central Reco 
will be used by: 

e Consolidated ticket offices of railroa 
and airlines for handling of reservatiot 
e Voting machinery with which eve 
vote in every precinct would be count 
instantly at election headquarters; 

e Factories, for automatic stock contr 
and production control; 
e Mail-order chains, for registering sil 
of branch stores in central offices. 


SMALL ORDERS COSTLY 


Costs of handling small orders 4 
frequently just as uneconomic from 
buyer’s point of view as they are tu! 
the seller’s. This is the conclusion fr0 
a study of small orders just relea 
by the National Industrial Conferen 
Board. 

By stressing to the buyer that so mat 
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jing costs remain fixed regardless 
whe size Of the order, the manufac- 
can often induce him. to increasé 
ize of his order. 

Mne manufacturer who reported to 
N.LC.B. found recently that 30% 
his orders accounted for only 3% of 
dollar volume. But the selling, 


t “dest @iichousing, shipping, billing, and col 

‘S'S daiilting expenses for these orders were 

‘he old gh in excess of 3% for such expenses. 

“calli CONGRESS TO CO-OP 

ftcn as i¢onsumer~ purchasing cooperatives, 

(iis, tfich got a major impetus after the 

Work t war (BW —Apr.17'43,p72), again 

ASIS ¢ e optimistic plans for postwar 
‘1 cffiowth. This aac the Cooperative 

"| 2 stomyue of the U. S. A., a federation 

eee such groups, picked an apt leader by 

Sly RogdiiMning Jerry Voorhis (below) its execu- 

rc. He effhe secretary. 

a On Jan. 1, Voorhis, a Democrat, 
‘V0 @iund up ten years in the House of 

ee ppresentatives, where he never lost 
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ght of farmers’ interests. In even 
bunger days (he won’t be 46 until next 
onth) he was successively a Wyoming 
pwboy, railroad freight handler, auto- 
obile assembly line worker, school 
acher, and headmaster of a_ boys’ 
hool which he and his father founded. 
ater he was active in organizing Cali- 
bmia cooperatives. 

In Congress he never muffed a chance 
ot a good constructive fight. Now he 
‘on’t have to go out of his way to find 
ne. For, like all co-ops, the league 
taws the perennial fire of the National 
ax Equality Assn. which seeks to tax 
ooperatives’ patronage dividends. 
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One good reason why more and more power users 
in the construction. industry are turning to Con- 
tinental Red Seal engines is the unusual complete- 
ness of the Red Seal line. Continental Motors 
manufactures some 200 different models, ranging 
from !/2 h.p. to 600 h.p., for various applications in 
this one field alone. No matter what the specific 
task, there's a Red Seal model to do it— and to 
do it more dependably, at lower over-all cost, 
because it's built expressly for the job. 


And Continental production, already up substan- 

tially over that of a year ago, is now proceeding 

at a higher rate than in any previous peacetime 

period. There are more Red Seal engines, for 
' more jobs—and more on the way. 


(ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





45 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINE 
Ss 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 











= I N A N C 7 (THE MARKETS—PAGE 110) 
Storm Signal in Wall Stree: 


Tie-up of financial district’s three major exchange; 
threatened as negotiations between United Financial Employg 
and A. M. Kidder & Co. break down. Schram refuses to interced 





Wall Street learned this week that Kidder have mainly involved: the ; 
troubles, like bananas, come in bunches. statement of 30 workers alleged 
It was already worried over the contin- off because of their activity in behal 
ued listless showing of both its securi- the union; a 25% across-the-board y 
ties-trading and its new-issues markets. boost; a -union-security clausc; an 
Now it finds hanging over its head the bonus plan geared to Kidder’s fy 
threat of a general strike by the United _ business volume. 

Financial Employees (A.F.L.). None of these demands, UF] 

e Exchanges Affected—If this strike is ports, has been met. The union |]h} 
called, it is expected to involve all but as “insulting” Kidder’s countcroffe; 
a handful of the employees of the $1 and $2 weekly raises for-only 37 
Street’s three big exchanges—Stock, its 130 organized employees. A wy 
Curb, and Cotton. And union officials proposal to submit the dispute to a 
appear confident that, if a strike can’t tration was -also turned down by 
be avoided, they can “completely para- firm. And last week, according to U | 
lyze” all Street activity. officials, they were informed that 

The basic factor behind the strike house saw no reason to continue ne 
threat has nothing to do with U.F.E.’s _ tiations any further. 
contractual relationship with the ex- ¢ Kidder’s Position—According to Kk 
changes themselves. It stems, instead, der, however, it was not initially resp 
from a practically complete breakdown _ sible for breaking off negotiations. } 
of the union’s negotiations with A. M. fore it decided to terminate the lo 
Kidder & Co. An added irritant is last drawn-out discussions (which have be 
week’s refusal by Emil Schram, Big going on since last fall), U.F.E. offic 
Board president, to “pressure” Kidder had twice walked out of conferen 
into settling with the union. when a special mediator appointed 
e Union’s Position—According to the the New York State Board of Med 
for down-to-earth U.F.E., its demands on the House of _ tion refused to approve the wage 1 


“dreamers” 


@ “Dream” book of more than 2,000,- 
000 small city and town homemakers 
... that’s Household. It’s idea-planned 
from cover to cover— packed with prac- 
tical suggestions for turning aspira- 
tions into accomplishments. No won- 
der the editorial and advertising pages 
of Household get action. 

And nowonder it’s profitable action, 
For Household families are biggerthan 
average—their homes are bigger and 
their needs more impelling. Yes, for 
advertising results in America’s small 
cities and towns Household has no 
rival. Just ask the advertiser who got 
a 62,000 coupon response from a 
single back cover Household ad. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF action (2 Veocemltn0t 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 





Dangling a Damoclean sword over Wall Street's three big exchanges: M. Davi 
Keefe (center), president of the United Financial Employees, with fellow-ott 


ss om ° : Me "a i : poe p “ IN C+ cers (left to right) Edgar Baxter, J, Lewis Hutchings, John Cole, James Rohan 
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ADMITTE 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


D ASSETS 





HE HOME 





December 31, 1946 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . 


United States 


Government Bonds 


All Other Bonds and Stocks . . 
First Mortgage Loans. . . . . 


Real Estate 


Agents’ Balances le tn 90 ios due - 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses . 
Other Admitted Assets . .. . 

Total Admitted Assets . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 
Liabilities under Contracts with W ar ¢ Shleoinn Administration iy Aaa Se Te 


Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 


. . 


Total Liabilities Except Capital . 


Capital 
Surplus . . 


Surplus as Regunds Selieslishiaes ; 


Total 


. 7 - ~ 































Dinectors 
Lewis L. CLARKE Guy Cary 
Banker Lawyer 
Cuar.es G. MEYER Harowp V. Smirn 
The Cord Meyer Company President 
Wituuam L. DeBost Harvey D. Grsson 
President, Union Dime President, Manufacturers 
Savings Bank Trust Company 
Witrrep Kurta Freperick B. ADAMS 
Chairman of the Chairman of the Board, 
Finance Committee Atlantic Coast Line 
Epwin A. BAYLES Railroad Co. 
Dennis, Mass. Rosert W. DowLinc 
Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER President, City 
Chairman of the Board, Investing Co. 
National City Bank Georce Gunp 
of New York President, Cleveland 
Ropert GOELET Trust Co. 
Real Estate Harotp H. Heim 
Grorce McANENY First Vice President, 
President, Title G Chemical Bank & 
£ Trust Co. Trust Co. 











s 


"| "g15,000,000.00 


« $ 31,742,083.29 
. 43,379,480.50 
° 84,651,631.82 
. 176,651.51 
° 3,497,218.16 
. 10,291,747.65 
. 1,856,152.43 
° 1,819,592.74 
« $177,414,558.10 






$ 78,273,559.00 
21,691,968.40 
3,944,218.20 
3,696,078.76 
948,521.81 
$108,554,346.17 


. 


«ese 





53.860.211.93 





- $68,860,211.93 
~ $177,414,558.10 





NOTE: Bonds carried at $4,413,915.98 amortised value and cash $50,000.00 
in the above statement are deposited as required by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of actual December 31st 
market values total Admitted Assets would be increased to $182,244,632.08 
and the Surplus to Policyholders would be increased to $73,690,285.91. 
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CHAMBERSBURG 
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1897 « Fiftieth Anniversary « 1947 





CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO 


- CHAMBERSBURG, PA, 
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To keep informed on CANADA 


Send for our 


Monthly Canadian Commercial Letter 


—the oldest and most up-to- 


date publication of its kind. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
525 Branches Across Canada 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES 





The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Toronto, Canada 


Please send your Monthly Commercial Letter regularly. 
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that was originally requestc| } 
union. 

The house does admit tlt 
been adamant against graiting 
wholesale 25% increase in wa.<s. f 
thinks it had sufficient reasoi.. {o; 
stand. Only recently 40 of it, yo; 
received healthy boosts, Kiddc+ rep 
and it doesn’t feel that the othe; 
entitled to any higher salaries than 
are now receiving. Moreover, it 
that its wage scales are below ayer 
e Union Strength—According to 
David Keefe, U.F.E. president, 
union membership now includes 5, 


Sympathetic A.F.L. seamen picket 
the Cotton Exchange as U.F.E. met 
bers staged a one-day walkout. 


of the 25,000 eligible Street employe 

It’s doubtful, however, if U.F.E. ac 
ally has enough members in Wall Str 
brokerage firms to tie up stock and cot 
modity trading operations at th 
source. Keefe orally claims to hi 
“quite effective strength” in “quite 
few key firms,” and members scatter 
through 65 different houses, But 4 
tailed figures have always been withhe 
for “strategy” reasons. U.F.E. current 
is the bargaining agent for only tv 
Big Board members, Kidder and J. § 
Bache & Co. (the latter under a co! 
tract negotiated earlier by anoth 
A.F.L. union). 


e No Idle Boast—U.F.E. officials, nont 


theless, don’t appear to be indulging! 
idle boasting when they claim to be! 
a position to “‘paralyze’’ trading activ! 
unless something is done to meet the 
demands. The union’s membershi 
drive, which got under way last summ 
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y-Aug.3’46,p65), has brought im- 
yat results in the Street’s three larg- 
trading markets. 

but of the 800 eligible employees 
the Big Board, U.F.E. is believed 
have signed up all but about 40. 
jably fewer than ten of the Curb’s 
odd workers are not members. And 
the Cotton Exchange, where the 
mn recently staged a successful one- 
strike to enforce demands for an 
moved contract (BW —Mar.8’47, 
0), only two or three “outsiders” are 
keved left in a working force of 
it 100. 

And the membership seems willing 
allow the dictates of U.F.E.’s Board 
Panning & Control until the Kidder 
Hon is solved. Last week’s 1,444- 
14 vote in favor of a walkout showed 


> than 
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dent. 
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Trying—According to Keefe, 
'E. feels “‘it is our moral responsibil- 
to exhaust all resources before going 
sitike.” Early this week, union off- 

were busily engaged in last-minute 
ferences with heads of the Assn. of 

Exchange Firms and Francis 
ms Truslow, president of the Curb 
W—Mar.15’47,p44). Up to midweek, 
exchanges had yet to receive the 
ay notices required before the union 


.. 

Ei itis hard to see, however, how a strike 
be avoided if U.F.E. keeps on in- 
fing that it is Schram’s “moral obliga- 
to intercede with Kidder in its 
half. Schram considers such interces- 
“not within our power.” He also 
psa clause in the present U.F.E.-Big 
md contract which states specifically 
t “the exchange shall be under no 
ligation whatever to suggest or urge 
t any member firm . . . arbitrate any 

vance with the union.” 

ckct If all efforts to settle the present im- 

wee fail and a strike occurs, Wall 

heet expects the Seafarers Interna- 
mal Union, another A.F.L. affiliate, 

) play a —— part in any mass 

re cag | at may follow. During the 

St otton Exchange strike, $.I.U. promptly 

' “ished its “little brother” with some 

gp to 800 extra-hardboiled pickets. 

ha 
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Crucible Steel Co. of America has 
t contracts for facilities in its. $21,- 
10,000 expansion program at Midland, 
ee. (BW—Dec.21'46,p15). 
1 One of the major contracts, involving 
pproximately $3,000,000, went to 
Inited Engineering & Foundry Co. for 
ling mills. Westinghouse Electric 
rp. and General Electric Co. were 
o q@vatded contracts, involving about $1,- 
a 100,000, for mill drives. 
vig American Bridge Co. was awarded 
pepontracts for all the mill buildings, 
4mnich will require’ nearly 5,000 tons of 
tructural steel. 
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SEND TODAY for this new book which points the way to greater 
profits. For this book explains how 733 manufacturers in sunny 
San Antonio are profiting through lower production costs, and 
through location close to growing markets of the Southwest and 
neighboring Latin America. 


A mild, dry climate is one of the big factors in lowering produc- 
tion costs for San Antonio manufacturers. Heating costs are negli- 
gible. Fewer manhours are lost due to bad weather or winter ills. 
Initial investments in building are lighter—with shed-type structures 
often being adequate. Average mean temperature is 69.1. Humidity 
is low: winter afternoons average 56%; summer 52%. 

In this climate, which annually has attracted thousands of tourists, 


workers save considerably on living expenses. And workers as 
well as executives alike are more productive. 


Explained in this book also are: the low industrial gas rates— 
lowest of any Texas city for smaller industries; the remarkable labor 





a: - 
INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 
TO SAN ANTONIO 


e FOOD processing and 
packing 

e GARMENTS—ladies’, 
men’s, sports, infant 
wear, lingerie 

e WOOL processing and 
manufacturing 

e GLASS container manu- 
facturing 

e@ LEATHER products, in- 
cluding garments 

e@ FURNITURE and novelty 
manufacturing in wood 
and metals 

e@ STEEL and metal fabrica- 
tion 

e PLASTIC fabrication 

e CERAMICS—pottery, 
clay products 

e CHEMICALS in many 





fields 











supply—especially adapted through heri- 
tage and training to artistic, manual and 
mechanical skills; and other factors im 
portant in making decisions regarding 
plant locations. 


So write for this new book today. 
Attach the coupon to your business letter- 
head. Address: Arthur E. Biard, Chair- 
man, San Antonio Municipal Advertising 
Commission, 701 Insurance Building, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


ARTHUR E. BIARD, Chairman 

San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 
701 Insurance Building 

San Antonio 5, Texas 


Please send the new book “San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry.” 


Name 











Zone No. State. 





SS SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY / 
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HIs shipper has humidity head- 
ache — because his shipment of 
canned goods was damaged by 
excessive airborne moisture while 
at sea. 
And the whole thing could have 
been prevented if someone had 
told him about Cargocaire. 


Sweat Damage is Costly 


Canned goods shipped by water - 


often run the danger of costly 
sweat damage. This comes at the 
“dewpoint”’ .. . that point at which 
moisture forms. 

During any voyage a ship’s 
cargo may meet its “‘dewpoint 
danger hour’’—when the weather 
changes. Sweat forms in the hold. 
Moisture condenses on the cargo. 

With canned goods, labels are 
spoiled. Corrosion causes pinholing 
—and in extreme cases “leakers”’ 
may occur. 


Cargocaire— For Control 
To avoid humidity. headache and 
poor out-turns many shippers use 
only vessels equipped with Cargo- 
caire. 


’ Picture of 
a Man with 


HUMIDITY 
HEADACHE 


This modern dehumidification 
and ventilating system eliminates 
“dewpoint danger hours.” It oper- 
ates when the moisture content of 
the air approaches the danger 
dewpoint. It prevents sweat 
damage to — even when the 
ship passes through constantly 
changing weather-fronts. 

More than 100 vessels of the 
world’s major shipping lines offer 
Cargocaire protection—and the 
size of the Cargocaire Fleet may 
be doubled this year. Its efficiency 
is further proved by the preferen- 
tial cargo insurance benefit pro- 
vided by far-seeing underwriters. 

To put an end to humidity head- 
ache, ask for the services of the 
Cargocaire Technical Advisor. 
There’s no obligation on your part. 





If you ship products endangered by 
label discoloration, cans bulging or 
rusting ... or if you ship such com- 
modities as coffee, sugar, cocoa, pack- 
aged foods or tobacco, you'll certainly 
want to investigate Cargocaire! 











Cargotaiee 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Seattle * 


Washington . San Francisco ° 
Vancouver . London 


Montreal 





Gothenburg 


























Air Brake’s Futy 


Westinghouse, veteran 
equipment maker, keeps p 
with faster freight trains 4 
expands in communications, 


Advances in railway braking ¢q 
ment, plus the railroads’ peiit-up 
mand for new rolling stock, com} 
happily for Westinghouse Air 
Co. 


The veteran firm is emphasizing 
developments in brake equipment t 
hand in hand with the higher spq 
and heavier loads of modern fre 
trains. Improved equipment adjusts 
degree of braking on each car 
nearly in accordance with the load, 
addition, through a subsidiary, the ¢ 
pany is expanding into new fields 
railway signaling. 

e Prosperous—For 77 years this \ 
merding (Pa.) company has been on¢ 
the leaders in its field. The fact ¢ 


President A. N. Williams’ contri! 


perience in railroading,  signalit 


it has pr dividends to stockholders 
each of the past 72 years is an indicati 
of its prosperity. 


record for peacetime business, althoug 
they were not up to 1945’s_ wartim 
$72,615,174. Profits, however, were tf 
best since 1926—the year of great 1 
road prosperity. Net of $9,699,533 | 
year compared with $10,535,062 
1926. 

e Branching Out—Besides the big bac 
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tion to Westinghouse Air Brake: @@y. 


In 1946, its sales of $63,608,406 set, 
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jocomotives and for both passenger 
freight cars on order, Air Brake’s 
pects are bright in the signal field. 
ubsidiary, Union Switch & Signal 
is one of the largest U.-S. pro- 
ws of signal systems and railway 
ty devices. 
ions, naling has gone far beyond its 
per realm of utility and safety, and 
pidly expanding in communications. 
Brake has been one: of the pioneers 
developing communication systems 
» trains to wayside stations, and 
» locomotive to rear of trains. 
¢ company reports that equipment 
more than 1,000 mi. of mainline 
fage has been furnished. Potential- 


Air B 


7 ing 
1ent ta 


Es fe in this field, company Officials be- 
diusts qe aze_as yet barely tapped. 
ae 0d Combination—Election of A. N. 


load guiams as president of the company 
‘BBApril, 1946, came at a time when it 
expanding heavily in the communi- 
pons field. His experience in railroad- 
(as president of the Lehigh Valley) 
{in communications (as president of 
stern Union) is expected to provide 
ortunate combination for the com- 
7s expansion. 


the f 
fields 
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ar Clearance 


| Nebraska court’s decision 
es boost to federal campaign 
full payment by all banks on 
ecks from out of town. 











he Supreme Court of Nebraska has 
given the Federal Reserve Board a 
t in its long-standing campaign for 
‘clearance of checks. The court, re- 
sing a lower court decision, upheld 
tconstitutionality of a Nebraska law 
bidding state banks to make a charge 
remitting payment on checks pre- 
ted from out of town. 

With the constitutionality of the Ne- 
ska law established, federal officials 
pe that othen states will gradually 
ie the same course. 

Old Practice—Exchange charges were 
we 2 common thing in banking. The 
dtime banker would pay full face 
ue on a check on his bank presented 
his counter; but he would knock off 
i¢ or more on $100 if he had to remit 
oney out of town. 

The establishment of the Federal 
‘serve System put most of the country 
na par clearance basis. All member 
@pnks are forbidden to remit less than 
"ll value. Most of the larger state banks 
so clear at par. But some small country 
znks—not members of the Federal Re- 
tve—still think of exchange charges as 
convenient source of income. 

Payee Pays—Exchange charges are es- 
tially different from the service 










































barges that depositors pay on metered 
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—remember this 


Symbol of 
Service 





ow, from our nine conveniently located warehouses, we can 
make prompt deliveries of U-S-S Stainless Steel. While it 
costs no more than other stainless steels—its use assures uniform 
fabrication and the finest performance in service. So, if you 
need Stainless Steel quickly—or if you require High Strength 
Steels, Alloy Steels, Carbon Steels, Machinery, etc.—get in touch 
with our warehouse nearest you. 
Whatever you must have in steei, you can rely on our every 
effort to give you prompt, efficient service. Telephone, wire 
or write. 


United States Steel Supply Company 


CHICAGO (90) 1319 Wabansia Ave., BRUnswick 2000 
P. O. Box MM 
BALTIMORE (3) Bush & Wicomico Sts., Gillmor 3100 
P. O. Box 2036 
BOSTON 176 Lincoln St., (Allston 34), STAdium 9400 
P. O. Box 42 
CLEVELAND (14) 1394 East 39th St. HEnderson 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1) 4027 West Scott S$t., Mitchell 7500 
P. O. Box 2045 
NEWARK (1), N. J. Foot of Bessemer St., Bigelow 3-5920 
P. O. Box 479 REctor 2-6560 
BErgen 3-1614 
PITTSBURGH (12) 1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. CEdar 7780 
ST. LOUIS (3) 21st & Gratiot Sts., P.O. Box 27 MAin 5235 
TWIN CITY 2545 University Ave., NEstor 7311 


St. Paul (4), Minn. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 






































































They’re brushing extra 


mileage into truck castings 


HESE large castings will soon serve as rear axle housings and 

differential carriers for the famous line of trucks produced by The 
White Motor Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Presence of any loose par- 
ticles of sand or metal in these castings after assembly might result in 
serious injury to gears and bearings. 


And, here again, you find Osborn Brushes batting in the “‘clean 
up” position. First, a Disc-Center wire cup brush (lower) is used for 
cleaning the. open areas. Then they follow up with a wire end 
brush (upper) that burrows into those inaccessible spots where little 
particles of grit delight in hiding. It’s a complete, thorough job and 
five of these castings are processed per man hour. 


What's your job? Removing burrs or scale, surface finishing for im- 
proving appearance or strength, stripping insulation from wire, 
cleaning welds? All of these (and many more) are logical jobs for 
Osborn brushing tools and an Osborn engineer will be glad to show 
you how it’s done with important time and money savings. His serv- 
ices are yours for the asking. is 


Tye Os80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 








WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 





accounts. The service charge is pai 
the maker of the check, and the 
remits full value to the payee reg, 
of whether he collects over tl.¢ ¢ 
or presents the check from out of t 
The exchange charge falls on the y 
or, sometimes, on the bank that pre 
the check for collection. 

Today, about 2,000 banks out 9 
country’s total of 14,000 make soma 
of exchange charge. The biggest 
centration of them is m the South 
A smaller group centers in Minne 
In 20 states and the District of Co 
bia, there are no nonpar banks. 

e Federal Complaint—The Federal 
serve Board has regarded exc 
charges with an unfriendly eye 
since it started. Its main complaiy 
that when banks remit less than 
value they impair the usefulness of 
check as a means of making pay 
Another—less stressed—reason for o 
sition is that the possibility of pic 
up a little extra income through 
change charge sometimes keeps 
banks from joining the Reserve Sysf 

In 1943, the Reserve Board ame 
its Regulation Q (which forbids 
ment of interest on demand depo 
to prohibit member banks from ab 
ing exchangé‘charges that nonpar ba 
make on checks they present for 
lection. 

This amendment was aimed at ap 
tice that some larger banks had } 
using to build up big correspond 
balances by smaller banks. ‘The 
banks would agree to absorb excha 
charges up to a certain amount if ff 
correspondents would keep hefty 
ances on deposit with them. 

e Opposition Stronger—The ame 
ment to Regulation QO has stayed on 
books in spite of a campaign by 

nonpar banks to get special legislat 
authorizing absorption of exchaj 
charges (BW—Mar.25’44,p83). W 
the big banks forbidden to pick 

the tab, opposition to nonpar cl 
ance has been getting stronger. 

Meanwhile, the Reserve Board | 
been encouraging state legislatures 
pass par clearance laws that would fo 
nonmembers to toe the line. [o 
adopted the first such law in 19 
Nebraska followed .suit in 1945. Simi 
legislation is pending in Minneso 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Tenn 
see, and Wisconsin. 

The Nebraska law had no s00 
gone through than it was challenged 
the Bank of Prague, a small nonpar ba 
in Saunders County. The bank argu 
that the law was contrary to the U. 
Constitution because it impaired p 
vate contracts. The lower court he 
for the bank, but the state Suprer 
Court decided the law was consti 
tional. Theoretically, the bank co 
take an appeal to the U. S. Supre 
Court, but it probably won’t. 
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WINDOW 


| PITTSBURGH’ NEW WINDOW 
WITH BU/LT-/N INSULATION ,, 


You get these important benefits with ‘WINDOW 


get built-in insulation. T window is 
ustructed of two or more panes of 
ittsburgh” glass separated by her- 
tically sealed air spaces to pro- 
le permanent insulation. A tough, 
hinless steel frame protects the 
sembly and simplifies handling 
d installation. Because the unit 
entirely prefabricated, it’s as easy 
install as a single pane of glass. 


get year ‘round comfort. Because 
vindow cuts heat conductance 
arly in half, rooms are far more 
fortable and healthful than 


hen ordinary windows are used. 


And, with T'window, downdrafts are 
virtually eliminated. 

You get freedom from condensation. 
Twindow has such high insulating 
efficiency that it will not frost or 
steam except under the most severe 
conditions. This makes Twindow 
desirable wherever clear vision is 
important... in picture windows for 
homes and hospitals . . . in the large 
windows of schools, offices, factories, 
store fronts .. . and for special uses 
such as refrigerated display cases. 
You get economical heating and air con- 
ditioning. Because Twindow helps 
prevent heat transfer, heating equip- 


ment is more efficient and costs less 
to operate. And the same is true of 
air conditioning. 

If you would like more complete 
information on this newest “Pitts- 
burgh” development, write us today. 
Address Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, 2093-7 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


We regret that current production is not meeting 
demands. Deliveries must continue slow until new 
facilities are completed. When planning new con- 
Struction or modernization, we suggest you get in 
touch with our nearest branch to determine if 
our delivery schedule will permit your use of this 
finest of insulated windows. 
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FOR SALE 


Modern Multi-Purpose 
Metal Processing 
Plant 


IN EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 





330,000 sq. ft. space, mostly on one floor, including admin- 
istrative offices. Equipment includes horizontal and vertical 
boring mills, various sizes; brakes; heat treating and hard- 
ening furnaces; large planers; presses; shears; lathes; 
grinders; milling machines; shapers; various size drills; 
broaches; welding equipment; various types inspection equip- 
ment. Also complete non-ferrous foundry and pattern shop. 
Ample headroom and crane capacity. 

Plant now shipping annual rate exceeding $4,000,000 vari- 
ous sub-contracted products, ranging from sheet metal and 
heavy plate work through heavy machinery and agricultural 
equipment components. Backlog of $2,000,000 could be 


transferred or commitments cancelled by May 1. Manufac-. 


turing and plant accounting organization available. Plant sit- 
uated 3 hours from New York, two hours from Philadelphia 
in area nationally known for skill and productivity of work- 
ers. 3 railroad sidings. American Appraisal Company valua- 
tion: $4,500,000, reproduction cost new, less observed de- 
preciation.. 


Price: $3,200,000 





Also for Sale by same Company 
75,000 sq. ft., mostly on one floor; 3 miles from 
above plant, 2 railroad sidings: a complete inde- 
pendent plant. Completely wired and equipped. 
No machinery. 


Price: $350,000 











Price, both plants: $3,500,000 


Address inquiries to: Box 536, BUSINESS WEEK 
x 330 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Five-Day Banking, B 


Many states change | 
time rules. Farmers, other 
folk protest that Saturday , 
ings work hardships on the 








D 
Many industries and business 9 
have long since established the fy York 


work week as common practice. cas, | 
the banking business—partly at leas a 
the convenience of its customer... th 
done little more than experiment thin 

Saturday closings. This year, it has 4 kg 
the plunge toward widespread ado ne R 


of the year-round five-day weck. BV 
¢ Historic Date—First to hit the ve 
was Massachusetts whose legislature. 47 wid 
year granted banks permission to fice 
on Saturdays if they chose. Thy; va 
Mar. 8, all Boston banks closed’ Loy 
other than a legal holiday for thef 
time in history” : x 
Similar steps to change state staf ye 
—which have long required } re ~ 
throughout the country to be ope ted | 
the public each business day—have Jr 
taken, or are pending, elsewhere. ¢ 
necticut, New York, New Jerscy, \ 
consin, and Rhode island have alt 
passed laws either permitting or req 
ing two-day week ends. 






















LA 
TC 


e Disapproval—Not all segments off 9 
banking industry approve of closing 
shop on Saturdays. Particularly obj 8}— 


ing to the trend have been official 
many small-city and rural instituti 
As they see it, Saturday bank 
days would subject their large far 
clientele to considerable hardship. | 
son: Most farmers, especially in ¢ 
busy season, can seldom get into t 
except at the end of the weck. : 
any shutdown of their banks on Sa 
day wovld require small-town s 
keepers to carry too much cash in 
safe repositories over the week end. 
Nor is opinion in the larger cities 
tirely docile. The new legislation 
mitting permanent Saturday closi 
by any New York State banks 
Buffalo’s savings banks cold. They 
not close Saturdays except during 2 
summer. In New York City, howegl ° 
there has been no serious adverse 


Representation Cases Filed, in Thousands 
nN w = an oa T 


~ 





action. Instead early April will sec jj’""*"" 

the large Wall Street banks with In 193 

day weeks actually installed. « ° 
e 





e For Longer Time-Locks—The five-d 
week trend has benefited not only bagcollec: 
clerks, but one segment of the hediin the 
goods industry. Most time-lock me@§no+ap 
anisms will not keep bank vaults clog. be 
through a three-day week end if th 

is a Monday or Friday holiday. j°"é 
prevent bank officials from having Mjorgan: 
break up “long” week ends to rewifon th 
and reset vault clocks, there is alrcafi .¢ mS: 
a tush of orders for new timing dev! 
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-y Ginti-Strike Law With Teeth 


the 





Dewey-inspired legislation permits outright dismissal of 
« jw York civil service employees who strike against public-owned 
\““fiices. Strongest law of kind is also most significant politically. 
Cas 
mers 


‘ent fqggitnin the past year, two large New slaps heavy penalties on civil service em- 


hac qe communities have been hit by ployees who strike. Gov. Thomas E. 
‘dod jing strikes of public employees. Dewey, who had inspired the bill, had it 
k “Wi in Rochester, halted municipal pushed through in the closing days of 
he (BW—Jun.1’46,p97). The other, the session and has it on his desk for 

wfalo, closed the schools (BW — _ signature. 


iture 













ty MEP 47-P88). And three times a tie- The law is the strongest, though not 
hud New York City’s publicly owned the first, state statutory deterrent of 
“Bay system was narrowly averted. public employee strikes—currently a na- 


OSsed 


the mn This week these incidents—in tional problem (BW—Feb.22’47,p77). 


te where the chief executive auto- © Collateral Effect—One of its byprod- 
lly gets a rail position in the 1948 ucts is its influence on union drives for 
dential sweepstakes—had a blast- public ownership. There is, for example, 
echo in Albany. The Republican- the most critical of the three subway 
polled legislature passed a law which strike threats recently faced by New 
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“i LABOR'S INCREASING USE OF NLRB 
TO HELP IN SECURING RECOGNITION 





Miscellaneous Industries 
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ee Dota: National Labor Relations Boord Annuol Reports. © BUSINESS WEEK 








In 1937, the first full year the National Labor Relations Board adminis- 
tered the Wagner Act, unions made 1,173 requests for certification as 
collective bargaining agencies. Last year there were 8,445—a solid growth 
in the use of NLRB as an instrument for securing recognition. It is 
W0table, however, that in 1937, an average of 810 workers were employed 
‘qa units where the unions sought representation rights; last year the 
average number of employees covered in each case was 143. Union 
organizing has largely become a “mopping up” operation, concentrated 
on the smaller workplaces. Also significant is the fact that the proportion 
of union attention going to different industries stays remarkably constant. 
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ws HOURS 


instead of days 
we When You Travel... 


fly by swift, comfortable Clipper! 
Service now to Mexico, West 
Indies, Central and South Amer- 
ica, Europe, Africa, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Near East and the Orient. 
Please see your local Travel 
Agent or Pan American for rates 
and reservations. 


When You Ship...speed orders 
to customers by Clipper Express. 
Call Railway Express Agency, 

_Inc., for details. Pickup and de- 
livery in all principal cities and 
towns in U,S, 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of thePying Ciippers 


ee 






















































































Scott Lawn Geauty Wil Add 
Extra Distinetion “Jo roug Plant 


A Scott Lawn rivaling the beauty and texture of your favorite green 
is just the thing to dress up the grounds of your plant. To help 
you secure this lawn perfection, plan now with the help of Lawn 
Care . . . a FREE 2 year subscription is yours for the asking. 







Om SLE & SONS CO., 17 Mill St., Marysville, Ohio 











Lamb Electhic 


Special design . . . exacting methods ... high 
efficiency . . . are three of the prime factors 
responsible for the good performance of Lamb 


Electric Motors. Because of this outstanding 





performance, Lamb Electric Motors are going in- 


This small sturdy motor can be 
readily adapted to a wide 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY range of industrial applications. 
KENT, OHIO 


to more and more of America’s finest products. 




































York City. That dispute stemnicd ¢ 
the mayor’s recommendation that ¢ 
owned power plants be sold to Cong 
dated Edison in the interest of econ 
cal operation. 

In an effort to block the sale, C14 
Transport Workers Union issued 
ultimatum. It would pull its mem} 
off the whole municipal transport 
system. Faced by such a grave po 
bility, the mayor backed down and 
city kept its expensive power plants 

Under the new law, if the T.\ 
could make only one wish it would 
doubtedly be that the city sell as m 
of its transit operation as possible. 0 
so could the union be freed to back 
wage demands with the power to ca 
strike. 

In New York State, at least, un 

labor ardor for public ownership can 
expected to cool. 
e The Sharpest Teeth—Several stat 
principally in the South, have alreg 
legislated against civil service unions 
not in the public interest. A number 
cities (including Dallas, Tulsa, and Po 
land, Me.) have ordinances designed 
curb strikes of their own employe 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Delaware, a 
Oklahoma are considering similar leg 
lation. But no law or proposal accord 
chance of passage had the reach and ¢ 
teeth of New York’s new Condon-Wa 
lin act. 

And none approached its significand 

Next to the federal government, t 
state of New York (including its poli 
cal subdivisions) is the largest employ 
in the nation. Beyond that, as even t! 
most indifferent visitor in Albany cai 
avoid being reminded, a national el¢ 
tion is coming up next year. 
e Penalties of Striking—The new law 
a substitute for a section of the state 
Civil Service Act which had made pul 
lic employees within New York lial 
to discretionary penalties, ranging fro1 
a reprimand to dismissal, for absen 
from jobs without permission. 

It specifically bars strikes of publi 
workers. It includes mandatory pena 
ties to be applied against any strikin 
employees of the state or its politic: 
subdivisions. Strikers face outright di 
missal, Later reinstatement is at the di 
cretion of appropriate government: 
authorities. But even if they are rei 
stated they cannot be raised in pa 
above prestrike rates for three years, an 
their civil service tenure is suspendef 
for five years. 
e Inadvertent Contestant—Ohio Se 
Robert A. Taft, a Dewey rival for R 
publican Party leadership, was draw 

—inadvertently, he protested—into th 
heated pro-con fight. Taft first said tha 
he was “rather dubious” about the de 
sirability of passing a law to prohibi 
public workers’ strikes. Later — afte} 
C.1.O. unions had seized on the initia 
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ITTLE JOHNNY found it tiresome and 
tedious to write the same thing over 
and over. Found it easy to make errors, too. 


How many people in your business have 
to write the same information over and over? 
Chances are that in every department you 
have people writing the same names, de- 
scriptions, part numbers, ete., over and over 
by hand and by typewriter. It’s punishment 
for them, too. It’s frequently inaccurate. It’s 
always costly. 


The Addressograph method is the fastest, 
most accurate method of putting words and 


ver write the same sentence 100 times? 


figures on business forms. It saves whenever 
you have to write the same information 
repeatedly. You can write up to 5000 words 
or 30,000 figures a minute with complete 
accuracy. You can use Addressograph sim- 
plified business methods in every department 
of your business—with existing systems and 
routines. You can use Addressograph alone 
or in conjunction with other office machines. 


Call the Addressograph representative in 
your city for all the money-saving facts. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


2Aa0t-mann AIS WS Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Mulitigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


dressograph Class 1900 
ne of many models in a 
complete line. 








ALL in One Package! 


Now, more than ever, it’s vital to 
keep abreast of all the significant 
new machines, equipment, mate- 
rials, ‘4eas and techniques in the 
constantly developing field of 
packaging, packing and shipping. 
It’s all available in one place and 
at one time at the 16th Packag-, 
ing Exposition and concurrent 
Conference on Packaging, Pack- 
ing and Shipping, sponsored by 
the American Management 
Association. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION'S 


PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


CONVENTION HALL 
PHILADELPHIA 


* APRIL 8+ 11, 1947 


* 








ROCK ISLAND 


sets the pace with 


Fight 


FAST 
SERVICE!  —_ 
EFFICIENT HANDLING! 


272 Rock Island Freight experts are sta- 
tioned throughout mid-America to assist 
shippers in handling rates, routes, packag- 


ing, stowing and marking. 


For full information, see 
your nearest Rock Island 

Traffic Representative. 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Route of the Rocket Freights 


88 





he said, “I have no views on the matter 
in the New York legislature.” 
Democrats, who voted solidly against 
the bill, were joined by more Republi- 
cans than have broken with their party 
leadership on any other issue this year. 
The opposition’s main charges against 
the proposal were that it was “an ill con- 
sidered and intemperate measure,” and 
“an immature approach to the basic 


+ question of teacher pay and the salary 


problems of other low-paid government 
employees.” 

e Labor Opposition — Most vociferous 
objections to the proposed law came 
from the left-wing T.W.U. and the 
United Public Workers Union (C.I.O.). 
Both are strong and important in metro- 
politan New York City. Large delega- 
tions from these and other C.LO. 
unions paraded to the Capitol, threat- 
ened a sitdown demonstration if the 
“repressive legislation’’” passed. None 
materialized. Opposition also came from 
the national C.I.O. executive board, 
and from the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor (A.F.L.). 


Portal Pay 


Congress drive to limit 
claims for back’ wages would 
wipe out most of $6 billion in 
suits which have been filed. 


Employers and workers could get a 
good idea this week of where they will 
come out on the portal-to-portal pay 
controversy. Congress busied _ itself 
touching up a new law limiting legal 
claims for wage payments. It seemed to 
have enough votes to overcome a pos- 
sible presidential veto. . 

Workers will have toelook to their 

union contracts for the basis of any 
claims for so-called portal-to-portal cr 
make-ready pay. Unorganized workers 
may point to-custom or practice. 
e Limited Liability— The law would 
wipe out most of the $6 billion in por- 
tal-to-portal pay suits filed. It would 
limit any liability under the wage-hour 
law, under the Davis-Bacon act requir- 
ing “prevailing wages” on public works, 
and under the Walsh-Healey act cover- 
ing work on government contracts. The 
House bill, passed by a 345-56 vote, 
fixed a one-year limitation; the Senate 
committee approved two years. 

Here’s how the contemplated law 
would affect employers in different 
situations: 

e Employers already facing suits—The 
law would relieve them of any liability 
to pav for any activity which was not 
required by contract or, if not inconsist- 
ent with the contract, by custom or 
practice. If retroactive relief is ineffec- 
tive, suits would ‘be limited so as to 


Senators Homer Capehart (Ieft), 
ander Wiley, portal-pay bill y 





bar liquidated damages, put burd 
proof on the employee and permit 
promise settlements. 

e Employers with a portal-to-ports 
liability, but facing no present 

In the Senate committee’s view 
would be liable for paying the 
ployee’s time from the beginning t 
ending of the “principal activity 
which he is employed, unless hig 
gaining contract or established pr 
requires something more. 

¢ Good Faith—Future liability in 
case would be governed by the st 
of limitations. “Good faith” in fo 
ing a government ruling or court 
sion would be allowed as a prope 
fense. 

Workers are to be allowed a 
period of at least three months afte 
actment of the new law in which t 
suits for accrued claims not barred 
the law. The retroactive period of 
bility would be limited, however, by 
statute of limitations prevailing in 
state where the action was filed. 

Union efforts to negotiate, or s 
for, portal-to-portal pay—or some 
promise of it—would not be restr 
by the proposed law. 


MT. CLEMENS AGAIN 


The now famous Mt. Clemens 
tery Co. portal-pay case appe: 
headed into the U. S. Supreme C 
again this week. Employees have 
pealed the recent decision against t! 
by federal Judge Frank A. Picard ( 
—Feb.15’47,p86). 

They challenge, in particular, 
Picard determination that all the ti 
before and after working hours at 
pottery falls within the “de minin 
principle expressed by the Supre 
Court. The highest tribunal ultimat 
may have to give a more careful dei 
tion of what constitutes “de minim 
time—that is, time too negligible to 
counted in determining hours of 00 
pensable work. 
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...and it’s there fo stay! 


OP MANAGEMENT moved another chair up to the 
wlicy making table, during the war. 

Progressive management is leaving it there. 

For, sitting side by side with operating heads, the 
jirector of Purchases has demonstrated how valuable 
e can be when made an active partner in over-all 
lanning. 

Just as his purchasing know-how proved to be an 
mportant factor in expanding wartime production, 
nany a company is finding that his specialized knowl- 
ige can mean a real competitive advantage, today. 
By “sitting in” with operating departments in dis- 
ssions of their plans and requirements, purchasing 
bgents are in a position to help shape those plans 
calistically ...intelligently...and frequently in a 
way that means the production of a better product 


cat less cost. 


* * * 


We, at Standard Register, have found more and more 
purchasing agents thinking of their jobs as creative 


fic Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, Calif.; Canada: R. L. Crain Ltd., Ottawa; London: W. H. Smith & Son, Lid. 


+..as a dynamic force in business. Such purchasing 
agents have been quick to recognize the vital relation 
between record systems of control. and the over-all 
objectives of management. 

We have developed certain practical data bearing 
directly on realization of this “new stature” for 
Purchasing. Write today for a free reprint of Mr. 
Clifton Mack’s challenging article, “Director of Pur- 
chases— A New Partner of Top Management.” 


~) 


THE 


° STANDARD REGISTER 
COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control 
for Business and Industry 


703 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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HEADQUARTERS cor MAIR HANDLING 


AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Back of Clarage equipment is nearly 40 years of expe- 
rience meeting air handling and conditioning require- 
ments of every conceivable type ... Applied to your 
problem, this means more for your money—better results, 
utmost economy! 

CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Application Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Menace to Stee 


With ore stockpiles ebj 
A-F.L. and C.l.O. moves to; 
organizing drives onGreat 
darken otherwise clear hor 


The steel industry this weck wz 
a new—and, so far, small—cloud }] 
up on its labor horizon. 

Steelmasters had growing confi 
that they will be able to hand] 
union problem in their plants wit 
strike in 1947. They were reaso 
sure, too, of an uninterrupted sup 
coal at least until June 30 (BW. 
15’47,p15). But they could see 
troubles developing on their tra 
tation lines. 

e Drive on Ships—An all-out 
drive will get under way as s04 
owners begin fitting out, and ma 
Great Lakes ships for the spring 
Target of the new organizing cam 
will be the vessels which carry a 
part of the coal and ore that mo 
steel mills. Hence, what happens 0 
lakes will be of top importance t 
steel industry. 

Detroit spokesmen of A.F.L’s 
farer’s Union recently announced 
A.F.L. has set aside $50,000 for o 
zation work on the lakes. C.1.0,’ 
tional Maritime Union, while ke 
mum on plans, ‘will renew the cam 
which led to its unsuccessful orga 
strike last year (BW—Aug.24'46, 
An independent Lake Sailors Uni 
also in the race on a small scale. 
e Number Involved—The ship ow 
Lake Carrier Assn. estimates that a 
10,000 unlicensed seamen are empl 
each season. It claims that no 
than 3,000 were unionized in | 
Both A.F.L. and C.1.0. have agreq@l 
far to open-shop contracts. 

Association members knew C1 
strike was brewing last year before 
trafic got under way. Owners vd 
tarily raised wages as much as $ 
month. As a result, the C.1.0.’s s 
failed to halt most ship movements. 
volume of ore carried—19 milliou td 
was down only a half-million tons 
normal month. 

e Harder Now—Ship owners are ex] 
ing greater difficulties this year. ( 
paigns of both A.F.L. and C.I.0. 
be well under way before the 1+- 
ice breaks. Union demands wil 
harder to resist if they can be 

forced, by then, with some mat 
membership gains. 

With stockpiles of ore getting 
and high steel demand assured, pre 
is going to be great for labor peact 
the lakes. Any dispute that would 
vent full shipping operations w4 
have serious effects on the steel indu 
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Whether you give dictation.. 

or transcribe it... you can save 
time, reduce effort, open up 

opportunities for creative activity 
by letting the modern method 

simplify paper work. . . electronically. 
The Edison Electronic Voicewriter \ 

. recognized by its Ear-Tuned 

Jewel-Action ,.. makes shouts or 

whispers sound as they should, so 
that the exact words dictated 

appear on paper the first time 


. every time. 


QL Edwon 


1847 THOMAS A. EDISON CENTENNIAL 1947 


Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated / / / — 
le 
. 


West Orange, New Jersey 


{in Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd. 
Toronto 1, Ontario) 


/ 
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The Executive Infer-Communication-Telephone System gives instant private contact 
with your key personnel. Available with up to twenty-five stations. 


ARE YOU “BZZ-BZZING” 
AWAY BUSINESS? 


You wouldn’t knowingly turn 
away business. But your telephone 
switchboard may be doing just that! 

The “bzz-bzz” of the busy signal 
may be irritating your best cus- 
tomer right now! Yet...surveys 
show that a large percentage of 
this telephone overload is intra- 
plant calls! 

A modern Stromberg-Carlson 
inter-communicating system can 
free your switchboard for incom- 
ing business calls. Office and fac- 
tory efficiency is greatly increased. 

Whether you choose an ampli- 
fied or telephone inter-communi- 
cation system, you are assured of 
smooth-functioning service — for 
these systems are engineered and 
built to the same high standards 
as the famous Stromberg-Carlson 
radio-phonographs, telephones 


and telephone switchboards. 


Write for valuable free booklet’ 


describing Stromberg-Carlson com- 
munication systems for office and 
industrial use. Address: Stromberg- 
Carlson Co., Sound Equipment 
Division, Dept. B-3, Rochester 3, 
New York. . 


The Model IM-514 amplified inter-commu- 
nication system in compoct, mahogany 
cabinet with copacity for fifteen stations. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


: a og a 


. 
NATURAL-VOICE S SOUND SYSTEMS 


“terse” 


Halo for Petrill 


Musicians’ union hope 
plan for free public cong 
will ease the pressure agg 
royalty on recordings. 


Late in 1944 James Caesar p 
won a five-year fight for his \ine 
Federation of Musicians (A.]° | 
producers of phonograph 1 «ords 
rendered to a strike-backed dc jjay 
a union “tax” on all recording. }¢ 
was to be used wasn’t clear, but Pe 
said that when “a couple of » 
bucks” had been collected the dj 
would be worked out. 

e Right on Schedule—On Je. 
1946, the receipts from levies tay 
from 4¢ to 2¢ on recordings had tea 
$1,756,435. The aggregate toppe 
million in January when another § 
000 went into the fund. And, on s 
ule, Petrillo made public AJ 


plans for beginning to spend thic nat 


first major union fund based on 1 
ties. 

Funds will be divided on a per cj 
basis among all A.F.M. locals. 
result will be community funds, a 


. 


James Caesar Petrillo, music pat 
for jobs, free concerts, and, he hoy 
better public relations. 
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sion, equal to about $10.43 for 
M. local union member. 
Salaries Only—The allotments will 
” to pay idle musicians for con- 
OPC shich will be free to the general 
cond Unless it is impossible to fil 
key seats, employment will be re- 

A9@MRed to jobless muscians, Adminis- 

and other expenses must be 
fom funds other than those de- 
from royalties, 
ncerts are to be “in places where 
will be conducive to promoting 
ore employment, (2) better public 
ms, and (3) musical culture.” 

of Congress—There was little 
in labor circles that the first and 
{ of these objectives are of equal 
tance to A.F.M. The musicians’ 
convention emphasized the need 
ctifying the poor public relations 
jon of the union. In part, the con- 
mis recording royalty fund was 
‘d. Its creation had led to a long 
ostly strike, antitrust court charges, 
rotracted, bitter congressional at- 
(BW—Nov.18’44,p108). 
w efforts are being made in Con- 
this year to bar union demands for 
ies. Not only is A.F.M.’s record- 
ox the target, but also the tonnage 
m coal production which is in- 
kd to create a joint union-operator 
mistered welfare fund. The coal 
has now—in government escrow— 
ed $15,500,000. The mine workers’ 
has so far been silent on how it 
id like to see the money used. 
jective—Privately, A.F.M. hopes 
the use of its fund to provide free 
music”—where it is seldom heard 
lease the pressure against its plan. 
pes, too, that the concerts can be 
wlarized to the point where the 
§ A.F.M. now wears in public opin- 
will be replaced by a halo. 


BER DEADLINE 


big Four” rubber companies—Good- 
oodrich, Firestone, and U. S. 
ber—worked against time this week, 
g to avert a paralyzing strike of 
400 production workers, A deadline 
idnight Sunday was set last week 
by C.I.O.’s United Rubber 
kers. The union complained that 
weeks of negotiations had been 
itless,” that companies had not met 
phalfway.”” 

midweek, strong hopes persisted 
Akron for a settlement before the 
W. deadline. The union’s original 
and for a 26¢ hourly increase (BW 
1.25’47,p52) had been pared to 16¢, 
companies had boosted their origi- 
offers to 10¢. 

his figure, companies suggested, 
id be reopenable after six months. 
, instead of the Nov. 1, 1946, ret- 
ktive award date originally sought, 
union agreed on Jan. 1, 1947. 
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There’s strength in numbers... 
























it’s the combination of many fine strands in a wire rope that gives it 


great tensile strength. 


It’s the use of a maximum number of small diameter precision 
rollers in the Torrington Type NCS Needle Bearing that enables it 


To carry heavy loads... 


for the load stresses are distributed over the largest possible area of 
bearing surface. Heavy outer and inner races back up the carrying 
capacity of the full complement of rollers, contributing to their record 
performance under enormous radial loads in many different types of 


equipment. 


If your anti-friction application requires high capacity in a com- 
pact unit, consider the use of Torrington Type NCS Needle Bearings. 
We'll be glad to assist you in adapting them to your specific needs. 


Send for Catalog #32. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND 21, IND. TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


e NEEDLE ¢ SPHERICAL ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 


BALL 
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PE ae the new 
Crosley 
whan le F hind 
ee ve shuuck a note 


in harmony with the 


uk youthful heart !”’ 


bie OR rovbey Y.. wpe, 


PRESIDENT. CROSLEY tai Ine. 


Have you a flcir for youth and beauty? Then the 
new fine CROSLEY Convertible is the car of your 
dreams! One ride will prove it. 

Here’s big-cor roominess, ample for 4 husky 6- 
footers, plus baggoge. An easy-to- ‘manage top thet 
snaps into a snug weather-proof in a jiffy. Real 
CROSLEY economy that won the fine CROSLEY Sedan 
o place in America’s warm heart! CROSLEY COBRA 
(COpper BRAzed) steel engine, of course— thot 59 
Ib. 4-cylinder, valve-in-head powerhouse that gives 
35-50 miles on a golion of ordinary gasoline; speeds 
up to 60-plus. And typical CROSLEY yong ey 
pick-up, sure-footed nimbleness! The new fine CR 
LEY Convertible is The Youth-Car-Of-The-Year. 
Clever new type convertible cloth top. See it today! 


@ PINE can 


EXAMINE THESE FEATURES. ALL STEEL body, low 
center of gravity, great safety factors, MODERN 
Streamlining ‘*the Aircraft Flavor’’ gives extraor- 
dinary beauty « CAR WEIGHS only 1110 Ibs., curb- 
side; perfectly balanced. weight-to-power « EASY 
DRIVING, virtually ‘‘parks on a dime’’; oversize 
shock absorbers « MORE MANEUVERABLE in traffic; 
20 inches narrower than most cars + ECONOMY 
that’s almost unhelievable; speeds to 60- _ 
For information and literature write 
Crosiey saeteves 2535-N Spring Grove Ave., Cin’tt 14,0 











Utilizing a continuous strip of 


James Carey, 
Secretary-Treasurer, C.1.O, 


Philip Murray, 
President, C.1.0, 


Left-Right Issue Dominates C.1.O. Meeting 


When the C.I.0.’s two ranking 
officials (above) called the executive 
board to order this week for its regu- 
lar quarterly session, the Communist 
issue overshadowed everything else 
on the agenda. The long-standing 
left-right fight within the C.1.O. has, 
since the last board meeting was held, 
erupted with violence into a public 
brawl. 

All over the C.I.0.’s far-flung juris- 
diction, anti-Communist elements 


- are in revolt against the leadership 


of unions tagged as “red.” Most sen- 
ous such revolt has rent the Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers Union into 
a majority group which controls the 


low) and a minority which has se 
ceded (BW —Mat.8’47,p91) from thd 
union. Murray named a committed 
to try to compose that difference 
and his action was hailed with jo 
by the right- wn. which has beet 
trying to secure his intervention ir 
the quarrel. 

To keep the balance, however, hd 
ordered C.1.O. officers out of bot! 
the red-tinged Progressive Citizen 
of America and the antired Ameri 
cans for Democratic Action—tw 
organizations competing for libera 
support. This pleased the left-wing 
which has a lot to lose if its oppo 
ments can get themselves properly 


solderless terminals and a com- 
pletely automatic crimping cycle, organized. 
the AMP Automatic Machine 
achieves production speeds in 
excess of 3300 identical electrical 
connections per hour without 
special, operating skill. Now— 
manufacturers who mass-produce 
products requiring electrical con- 
nections can eliminate the slow 
production methods used hereto- 
fore. Write, wire, or telephone for 
full information. 


AIRCRAFT-MARINE PRODUCTS INC. 
1521-78 North 4th Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sole Canadian Representative: 
FP. Maniey & Sons, Ltd., 82 Adelaide St., E., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


international office (their leaders, be- 


‘THE EEQGE DEVELOPMENT TO REDUCE PRODUCTION COSTS WITHOUT 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
! 


insulation- 
piercing 


Insulation- 
support 


Non-insulation 
support 


Types of AMP 


Ter- $ : . 
ace tor oon Maurice Travis, new President 


or stranded wire. . . 
Stack termunas ° Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
particular re- 
quirements, 


Reid Robinson, 
who resigned that job 
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yan industry has always had its prophets of doom. Even 
s A. Edison —of all men—had a brief lapse of vision, 
183 he wrote: “There is nothing more in electric light- 
be invented or required.” 


r, heiately, Edison himself proved how wrong he was by 
bothgi@out more than a thousand patents since that gloomy 
cist was made. 

nevi 
-tW 
eT a, 
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are men today—even men of vision—who will tell 
ut we have reached the end of great opportunities in 
a. Yet we still have millions of homes that lack the 
conveniences of everyday living. For example: 


3% million homes have no electric irons 

9 million homes have no refrigerators 

11 million homes have no electric washers 
6 million homes have no radios 

12 million homes have no toasters 

25 million homes have no electric ranges 


than 5% of all these homes are adequately wired. 
bortunity, indeed! Why, we are living in a new world 





WHAT DO YOU SEE IN YOUR JOB 2 


—a new atomic world—full of new wonders, full of new 
opportunities. 


“That’s all very well.”” you say, “but how does that benefit 
me? I work at a machine turning out staple products.” 


The machine you work on is not perfect. The tools you use 
are not perfect. Neither are the things you make. Sooner or 
later, somebody will improve all three. 


If your pay is raised without your increasing the amount of 
work you do, or without improving what you make, you 
increase the cost of the finished product —hence its price. 
This may reduce the sales of what you make and you might 
end up with less work to do. 


You want to make more money? Then figure out a way of 
turning out more work or better work! That’s the only real way. 


Your job is an opportunity. Every job is full of opportunities 
for those who have the vision to see them. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
Trenton 2, New Jersey 














This message was published in the 
hope that it may playa small] part 
in preserving the American way of 
life. It is one of a series of full-page 
advertisements appearing currently 
in Trenton newspapers, over the 
Roebling signature. 


All of these messages are available 
for publication in your community, 
over your signature. Write today for 
the complete set of reprints. 


rers of Wire Rope and Strand « Fittings * Slings * Aircord, Aircord Terminals and Air Controls * Suspension Bridges and Cables * Aerial Wire Rope Systems 
kal Wire and Cable * Hard, Annealed or Tempered High and Low Carbon Fine and Specialty Wire, Flat Wire, Cold Rolled Strip and Cold Rolled Spring Stee! 
Ski Lifts ¢ Screen, Hardware and Industrial Wire Cloth « Lawn Mowers 






























Note the husky con- 
struction of this Buf- 
falo Sintering Fan, 
under construction in 
one plant. 





THIS “ SINTERING FAN 


One of the toughest air handling jobs in Industry is performed by 
this Buffalo Sintering Fan. 

The Sintering Process recovers iron ore dust in steel-making. The 
fan is used to supply high-pressure, high-temperature dust-laden air to a 
combustion chamber, where the ore dust is turned into a slag which can be 
recovered. Supplying air continuously against high pressure, this fan is 
subjected to the abrasive action of gritty ore particles, and temperatures up to 
400°F. 

Probably you will never consider the purchase of a Sintering Fan, 
for there are not many such applications in the entire country. 

However, the engineering experience and the factory “know-how” 
which makes “Buffalo” the logical choice for such “extreme-service” jobs 
is also available to you on your everyday air-moving and conditioning work. 
“Buffalo” builds complete lines of ventilating fans, both centrifugal and axial 
flow, power plant fans, industrial blowers and exhausters for every service, 
and complete lines of air conditioning cabinets, central systems and unit 
coolers. Write us for Bulletins. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 Broadway Buffalo, New York 
anadian Blower & Forge Co., Lid., Kitchener, Ont. 


FANS for 


INDUSTRY 
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Navy Balks at Cou “con! 
Order, Keeps Mine he Le 


Ralph A. Fox had long » {jog 
the occupation of his 15-ma\, o,f 
by the U.S. Navy. So whin hefmmgave ' 


court order requiring the 1 ‘rp et & 
mine, he gave the Navy poison! of 
minutes to “get out like < ntlqqmmecame 
He reminded them that he }\ad page 
as fast when the Navy took «yer. fore 
But this week the Navy ccnqqmo DUD 
were still running the Fox mine ¢gmge 5¥S 


Coal Mine Administration (B\yggg eave 
18’47,p82). And there was |ittlejqmog the 
hood of their leaving the land 
operation for at least several more 
e Agreement Violation?—N.vy | 
nel, already in nominal contro! 
over complete operation of th 
mine near Morgantown, W. Va, 
Fox refused to pay a 5¢-a-ton 10, 
the miners’ welfare fund. ‘The ¢ s lone 
ment contended that Fox, as opel: 

manager of his own mine during f ams 
seizure, was violating the Krug 
agreement. ux maintained that} 
never had a contract with United 


















































uture ¢ 
RR. 1 


Workers until the government st as 
one for his mine. Hence, he agp th 
should not be bound by the cqmpse PI 
ment-dictated pact. “Bains 
Recently Fox asked a U. S. Dg fore, 
Court in West Virginia to ord ht fe 
Navy to relinquish control of the ji The 
He complained that Navy opcratiogm™S ©! 
resulted in a $40,000 loss in lessgmath. Bi 
three months although the ming L&W. 
operated at a profit before. The os 
ne 


issued the order. 
But the Navy balked, and the 
later agreed to “reconsider its 


ined m 
g-bank 


The Justice Dept., acting for the 300,00 
had argued that the district aog 
jroa 


pa tre 
B42,p2( 
his o 
ight o 
EP y TO 
is W 
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od feu 
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Mine owner Ralph A. Fox and 










man Alex Lowther: Navy musfihtie, T 
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Ou conflicted with the Supreme 
's support for government seizure 
ine gape Lewis case (BW —Mar.15’47, 
A rehearing has been set for 
“Gl. With the Union—Meanwhile, 
ve a quick inkling of what he 
to do when he finally regains full 
ol of his mine. Before the appeal 
cntlagggecame through, Fox conferred (pic- 
id page 96) with Alex Lowther, his 
; foreman. He ordered that all 
cen miners hired by the Navy to re- 
ne his former nonunion employees 
B\\qi leave the property, even if it means 
tl pg the mine. 


] 
i 
il 


<fltermath 


i The strife between George 
Va,fNear’s railroad and unions 


TOY 


1c ellis long and bloody. Outcome 


5 


°Pdiains unsettled by his death. 
ois, uture of the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
‘ted RR. was a big question this week— 
nt qgst as puzzling as the underlying 
s of the assassination of its president, 
pige Plummer McNear, Jr. 

frains were running intermittently, 
before, on the important 239- mile 
wht feeder line, using nonunion 
nt. The strike by 13 railroad brother- 
itiomeds continued unbroken in its 17th 
lescamath. But there was no doubt that the 
ing@ae&W. operation—and its labor im- 
he fgpelio—had been a one-man show. 

fhe Background—McNear, a Cornell- 
ned mechanical engineer, bought the 
-hankrupt T.P.&W. in 1926 for 
300,000. He converted it almost over- 
t into a money-maker, and as far as 
load brotherhoods were concerned 
pa troublemaker as well (BW-—Jan. 
§42,p20). A McNear determination to 
his own railroad on his own terms 
ight on a bitter fight with the strong, 
eply rooted railroad unions. 

is week there were two important 
stions in many Peoria minds: 

Was the McNear-railroad brother- 
od feud responsible in any way for 
}death from gunshot wounds on the 
eht of Mar. 10? 

Vill McNear’s death lead, possibly, to 
end of the old dispute, and to labor 
ace which will facilitate freight ship- 
mts on the T.P.&W. 

None in Sight—There was no answer 
the first of ll this week, and there 
ty never be one. Police, deep in a dis- 
aging manhunt, reported no clews 
ich would link the McNear shooting 
the T.P.&W. strike, or to any other 
otive. 

The answer to the second question 
il hinge on the ultimate disposal of 
cNear’s solely owned railroad pro 
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ties. The T.P.&W. valuation recently 
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RELEASE 


Men and Machines 


for 


PRODUCTIVE 
WORK 










Install 


Whiling 


ELECTRIC: HOISTS 


Te costs you real money when val- 
uable machines stand idle while skilled 
workers wrestle with heavy jobs or slow- 
moving hand hoists. Speed up your mate- 
rials handling with Whiting electric hoists. 
These powerful little hoists will handle loads 
up to one ton, with speed and safety. To 
install a Whiting hoist, simply hang it up, 
plug the cord into the nearest electrical out- 
This hoist is so 
light in weight that one man can easily in- 
stall it or move it without assistance. 
its cost is so low that it pays for itself ina 


let, and it’s ready for use. 


g few months. 


B... for Bulletin H-100 
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ip THEY SAVE 


2 MI! 


“THEIR WAY 


CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Ave., 
Harvey, Illinois 


nutes A DAY 

































2 Arms OF QUALITY HOISTING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 60 YEARS ) 
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“Savings So Great”... Method 
Now Standardized in Five Plants 


=  Bostitching,inone 
operation alone, 
saved a famous 
boat builder 57% 
in time... made 
similar savings in 
four other opera- 
tions. Result: 
Bostitching now 
standarized in ail 
five of his plants. 





Ay 
Difficult job 
made easy 


Others save, too: A big commissary 
company saved 20-25% time Bostitch- 
ing sandwich wrappers . . . gained 
30% sales increase from package’s 
improved appearance. A paintbrush 
maker doubled production. 


No matter what materials you fasten: 
plastics, cloth, wood, paper, leather, 
or even metal...one of the 800 
Bostitch machines may do it better 





and faster with wire. Skilled research 
engineers and 250 field men in 91 key 
cities offer you the benefits of 50 
years’ Bostitch experience to help 
solve your fastening problems. 


Get more data: Broadside B-188 con. 
tains helpful information on repre- 
sentative models of the world’s most 
complete line of stitchers, staplers, 
tackers, hammers. Tacker folder 
B-138 describes eight machines for 
hand and power tacking. Write for 
your copy. 


BOSTITCH 


7,74 i 7- hf 154 


[fasiens ai been. Wilt WIDE 


t n MACHIN 


Bostitch, 374 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 


(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 


Please send Broadside B-188 on Bostitch time- and money-saving machines []: 


Tacker folder B-138 (7). 
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was set at $10 million, Since :);; y 
mean an inheritance tax of possibly 
million for MeNear’s heirs, it’s sen; 
believed- that T.P.&W. will be og 
for sale. Whoever buys will a.sy:¢ 
T.P.&W. labor troubles, pro}b), 
be more inclined to bargain t}em 4 
than was McNear. 

e The Long Fight—McNear fir. ¢}, 
with the railroad brotherhood; jy | 
when union employees struck. } 
never at peace with them. | h< 
strike failed to stop T.P.&\\_ ; 
and the brotherhoods were ousted {4 
the line. They regained  birgai; 
tights in 1940, through a govern 
conducted election. 

A strike which had threatened dy; 
late 1941 finally hit the T.P.<\y. 
March, 1942, and brought governm 
seizure (BW—Mar.28’42,p15). That 4 
McNear’s hands effectively during 
war emergency. But when governm 
operation ended 17 months ago, tem; 
were hotter on both sides, and 
strike was on again. It turned int 
tartar. 

The dispute has been marked 

litigation to force the road to oper 
and to bar union interference; by sho 
ings and other violence, fires and tr 
derailments, and the frequent obstr 
tion of trains. Two pickets were kill 
and three wounded Feb. 6, 1946, 
T.P.&W. moved a train (BW-—Feb. 
’46,p100). Four McNear employ 
later were acquitted of manslaught 
charges. 
e Gunplay—Recently, the operation 
freight trains to comply with a cou 
order set off a new wave of disordd 
(BW—Jan.11’47,p86). A few days b 
fore the McNear assassination, sho 
were reported fired into an automobi 
carrying nonunion workers to ‘T.P.&\ 
jobs. Shots also were reported fired in 
the cab of an engine near Hollis, [1]. 

No connection was found betwee 
these still unsolved incidents and t! 
subsequent McNear slaying, but i 
Peoria they contributed to a convictio 
that his death was linked—perhaps ind 
rectly—with the long labor feud. 
Railroad brotherhoods, hoping + 
limit this growing public view of th 
slaying, offered their full cooperation t 
the investigators who are trying t 
“break” the case. Among these was th 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, inte! 
ested because a congressional committe 
member said McNear had been afraid 0 
reprisals for testimony regarding labo 
legislation. | 
e No Contract—Currently, T.P.&\ 
operations are under the direction 0 
Acting Superintendent Bruce Gifford 
nearest to a “second man” durin 
McNear’s ownership of the road. Poli 
cies set by McNear are still being 1) 
lowed to the letter. No labor-contrac 
negotiations are under way, or app¢2! 





















































































likely soon. 
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GOD OF BEGINNINGS 
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‘+ Janus, the god of beginnings, was no 
t jggre two-faced than the atom. 


ctio 
indi while the first use of atomic power was to 





a 
th 
n ti 
t 
that the same site where basic materials were manu- 


troy, this same miraculous force holds promise 
untold new benefits for all mankind. 





ed for atomic bombs, new pilot plants will 
mn be available to study practical ways of apply- 
p the power of the atom to peacetime service. 
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nificant of the M. W. Kellogg position in crea- 












THE M. W, Kezzoce Company 


EW YORK - JERSEY CITY - HOUSTON - TULSA - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO - 
A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN, INC. 


tive engineering is the fact that the Kellex Corpora- 
tion—a subsidiary formed in 1942 to engineer 
facilities for producing uranium 235—has been 
selected to assist in the engineering of one of the 
pilot plants in this newest of all scientific fields. 


The atomic work of The M. W. Kellogg Company 
is typical of many contributions this company has 
made to the progress of industry—an extension of 
35 years of unusual technical experience in the 
processing of petroleum, natural gas, chemicals and 
non-mineral oils. 


LONDON + PARIS 





























Now...A full report 
on the American way 


and its capacity to promote 


economic well-being for all 


HERE is a vital message for every red- 
blooded believer in American de- 
mocracy. It has been prepared in response 
to today’s clamor for a realistic and fac- 
tual explanation of our economic system. 
Compiled by top-flight economists and busi- 
nessmen, this two-volume book provides 
you with an authentic definition and ex- 
planation of the free enterprise system in 
its entirety—and how it benefits the indi- 
vidual. It clearly and factually discusses 
the nature of the system, tells how it op- 
erates. describes its achievements, and 
points out its goals and future prablems. 








BASED ON A 5 YEAR 
STUDY 


by a committee of top 
business leaders - and 
economists 


sioned by the 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS 


commis- 











Just published 





THE AMERICAN 
INDIVIDUAL 
ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


By the Economic Principles Commission 
of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS 
Two Volumes, boxed, 


1100 pages, 6 x 9, $10.00 


Here for the first time is a unified 
statement of the principles and ob- 
jectives of our American system, in- 
corporating the findings of several 
research studies. The two volumes 
describe in clear detail exactly how 
the American individual enterprise 
system functions. The principles and 
practices which will promote the 
achievement of its goal—maximum 
economic good for the American 
people—are soundly discussed from 
your own viewpoint as a citizen. 

An exhaustive work, these volumes 
come as a result of five years of study 
and effort by fifteen nationally-known 
economists both in academic and 
business fields. They are a milestone 
in the history of economic scholarship. 
They provide industry, all businessmen 
who cherish freedom of enterprise, 
every American who believes in the 
things which made our nation great, 
a place to turn for authoritative facts 
for their own enlightenment and in 
answer to the critics of our way of 
life. 
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Gives answers to such timely questions as: 


What is the nature, with the underlying 
philosophy, of the American economic sys- 
tem? How has it evolved during the 160 
years of our nation’s history. (See 
chapters 1-3) 


What types of business organization have 
been developed under it, and why? (See 
chapter 4) 


What changes in vee relations 
have occurred, and what principles and 
practices in this relationship fit present 
conditions? (See chapter 5) 

What are the roles of prices and profit 
= enterprise system? (See chapters 
9-10) 

What have been the achievements of the 
American economic system? (See chap- 
ter 17) 


What is industry’s program for America’s 





future? (See chapters 20-21) 








Examine it 10 DAYS FREE * Mail Coupon 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me The National Association of Manufacturers’ THE 
AMERICAN INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE SYSTEM for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will -send 
$10.00, plus few cents postage, or return books postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


POPMGOM onc ccc ccccccscccasecevesccsedsesecs BW-3-22-47 


For Canadian price write Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1 





















Stopgap Soug 


Employers and y 








waiting for court decisiogmsiNES 


closed-shop bans. The situlrCH 


brings a fight in Arizona. 


Closed-shop contracts are 
problems for employers in nine 
in which open-shop laws are n 
the books. Most are not hurrying 
card old union-security assurance 
not so much a matter of prefereno 
is self-protection. 

Most employers want a cou 
cision, or some precedent, to bag 
jection of union demands for con 
tion of the closed or union shop 
@ Old Clauses Continue—Heice, ; 
contracts expire, many unions and 
ployers are agreeing to let existir 
curity clauses continue in effect j 
nitely. They are not actually y 
the clauses into new contracts, in ¢ 
violation of the state laws, but 
effect is the same. It might not be 
in the spirit of the law, Sut state a 
istrators are tacitly accepting this d 
Some have assured unions and em 
ers privately that there will be n 
tempt to enforce «: closed-shop ban 
the courts have acted. 

But recently in Phoenix, Ariz 
Arizona Restaurant Assn. and the | 
& Restaurant Employees Intermat 
Alliance (A.F.L.) clashed sharply 
aftermath of a state closed-shop bar 
e Proposals—The union propose 
lieu of a closed-shop contract: (1) 1 
nition of its status as exclusive bar 
ing representativ. for restaurant 
ployees; (2) a weekly assessment « 
on each nonunion employee to 
maintain the bargaining agency; 
(3) employment exclusively throug! 
union office. 

Association members turned the 
posal down cold. They compla 
that such an agreement would “per 
ate the union monopoly” which 
Arizona law was designed to cutb 

When old contracts expired, 
union struck seven association Ic 
rants. All continued operating (s 
behind picket lines) while the U 
Conciliation Service sought a solu 
for the dispute. 

e The Parleys—Significantly, the uj 
quickly sent a new top-brass negotia 
committee into Phoenix. Repres¢ 
tives of two other important closed- 
unions—butchers and _ teamsters 

stered the group. Supposition is 

the unions, believing they can 
the closed-shop ban in the courts, ! 
to work out a formula in the Pho 
case which can be used to tide 
closed-shop unions over the stormy ¢ 
until the courts act. 
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No matter how local your business may be, don’t think that you will 
be unaffected by this country’s bold new foreign policy (page 15). 

Even before Congress debates the challenge laid down by President 
Truman last week, it is clear that the country realizes that Washington can 
no longer play a passive role in the diplomatic battles with Moscow. Appease- 
ment has been tried and it has failed. 

What is not yet clear is how fast and how far we shall move during the 
next two years. 








First cue will come from Congress, and no group is watching for it more 





closely than bigwigs in the Kremlin. 





If Congress stalls in supporting the President’s Greece-Turkey program, 
it should surprise no one if the present Moscow meeting ends in a stalemate. 

Moscow would like nothing better than such an indication that the 
U. S. will shy away from the Truman plan to stop Russian expansion at pres- 
ent boundaries. 

But prompt and vigorous congressional support for the President almost 
certainly would bring a quick Russian bid for cooperative deals on Austria 
and Germany, and a speedup of the whole United Nations program. The 
U. S. S. R. would then play for an important role in the organization. 

* 

Moscow strategy has been planned with military precision by Secretary 

of State Marshall. 








The U. S. took the offensive at the outset with the Truman policy state- 
ment last week. 

While waiting for-Congress to approve the move into Greece and Turkey, 
Marshall is demanding action in Germany and Austria. 

In Germany, the doughty negotiator insists on the unification of the 
country so that it can begin supporting itself more quickly. 

In Austria, he wants occupation troops removed—ostensibly to stop 
the drain on the Viennese government's budget. 

Actually, all of the western powers want Soviet troops out of the whole 
Danube valley as soon as possible because of their influence on the militant 
Communist parties in each country. 

e 

Not all of Marshall's strategy is keyed to the new plan to buck Russian 
expansionism with U. S. force. 

Internal economic conditions in the U. S. S. R. are known to be serious 
and a matter of considerable concern to the Kremlin. 








Soviet transport is in wretched shape. Rail lines in the vast area occu- 
pied by the Nazis have been only partially reopened; traffic is slow; supplies 
of rolling stock are limited and badly in need of repair. 

This, plus the shortage of coal, and industrial raw-material, is seriously 
retarding rehabilitation. 

Most observers returning to this country from the U. S. S. R. estimate that 
it will require at least another five years to lift Russian production in all major 
industries to prewar levels. 

* 

Marshall knows how desperately Russia needs loans so that big equip- 
ment orders can be placed abroad. 

He knows that even the Russo-Swedish trade pact may not work out 
unless Stockholm bankers succeed in getting a large dollar loan in New 
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York to tide them over until Russia, five years from now, begins to pay out. 
He also knows that Russia has not been able to keep its deliveries of 
timber to Britain up to schedule, with the result that London may slow ship- 
ments of generating equipment now going out on Soviet orders. 
Hope of the U. S. negotiators at Moscow is that they can win big enough 
concessions from Russia to insure congressional approval of a U. S. loan— 
either directly to Russia or to such suppliers as Sweden and Britain. 











© 

Britain’s economic outlook is influenced by a number of important new 
developments. 

Natural rubber production in Malaya is now expected to top 600 mil- 
lion tons, which London believes will earn at least $200 million of dollar 
exchange for London. 

On the other hand, tin output in Malaya is falling behind first-quarter 
estimates, and is not now expected to be back to normal before the end of 
this year. 





* 

The U. S. automobile industry should not be surprised (it will scarcely 
be alarmed) if British manufacturers ask their government to abandon the 
horsepower tax in favor of the American system of a license fee plus gasoline 
tax. ; 

With export demanded by the government, the British industry now 
admits that it must meet the competition of the roomier and more powerful 
cars if it is to win and hold a bigger share of world markets. 


Changeover, according to Business Week's London staff, may be 
announced when the new budget is framed this spring. 
e 


The British have run into fresh business complications in South America. 














Uruguayan officials last week warned London that, unless British manu- 
facturers find some way of supplying desperately needed agricultural and 
industrial machinery, Montevideo will ask for the release of part of its 
blocked sterling balances so the equipment can be bought in other countries 
in Western Europe. 

Alternative, warned Uruguay, will be a demand that Britain sell its hold- 
ings in local utilities—as has been done recently both in Argentina and 
in Brazil. 

7 

U. S. toy manufacturers, who this week wound up one of the least suc- 
cessful spring shows in the last ten years, will get small comfort from the 
announcement that Germany is now prepared to deliver all kinds of mechani- 
cal toys by Christmas. 

New York dealers are showing a full line of German samples, may soon 
have other novelty lines bought at last week’s Leipzig Fair by their own 
agents or by aggressive Dutch and Danish brokers who are competing for 
the potentially big German supply business. 

& 
India will soon expand another young industry. 


Government officials last week informed Business Week’s Bombay 
Bureau that a new, $30-million shipbuilding yard is to be built at Karachi. 

At the beginning, only ships of 3,000 tons or less will be built. 

John Brown of Clydebank, Scotland, builder of the famous Cunard 
liners, will participate in the new project. ; 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 22, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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ilippine Trade Tied to U. S. 


Islanders approve Manila-Washington arrangement to 
nue U. S. in favored-nation trade role. Americans also get in- 
iment preference. Filipinos gain cash needed for rehabilitation. 


st week the Philippines paid the 
of nominal political independence. 
os voted to give up a measure of 
mic freedom for 27 years in re- 
for U. S. cash aid in rebuilding 
lands. 
jorsement of the Philippines Trade 
yves American business a preferen- 
sition to exploit Philippine re- 
s. The Philippines retain free- 
rights with the U.S. for eight 
s after that a gradual increase of 
s will be levied. 
few days after the voting, President 
uel Roxas signed a 99-yr. military 
naval bases agreement with the 
ed States. 
other Greece?—With popular Phil- 
ye reaction to these moves hard to 
pessimists predicted that the U. S. 
ht have another Greece on its hands 
na year. 
resident Roxas and other members 
his government who collaborated 
the Japanese during the war are 
the uneasy seat. Unable to suppress 





the Hukbalahap guerrilla opposition by 
military force, Roxas will probably be 
loath to see the promised reduction of 
U. S. military garrisons. However, a 
full-fledged civil war is unlikely. 

The election of President Roxas was 
a political farce. During the occupation 
Roxas (who was once an aide to Mac- 
Arthur) served in several important poli- 
tical posts under the Japanese puppet 
government. He defeated the elderly in- 
cumbent, Sergio Osmena, by a bare 
150,000 plurality in a vote of only two- 
thirds of the electorate (which, in turn, 
is only one-sixth of the population). 
¢ Political Purge—With a majority in 
both senate and house of the Congress, 
Roxas’ party purged opposition sen- 
ators and representatives in summary 
fashion, Then the rubber-stamp Con- 
gress approved the Philippine Trade 
Act. 

The trade proposals, a haggled 
over during the decades in which Phil- 
ippine independence was debated, were 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. The Philip- 


pines could not long exist without U. S. 
aid. A transition period had always been 
contemplated. But the war prevented 
gradual exposure to the world’s chill 
economic blasts in time for 1946 inde- 
pendence, promised in the l'ydings- 
McDufhe Act, 1934. 

e Tough Terms—When the U. S. Con- 
gress sat down to write the writ of 
economic habeas corpus for the Philip- 
pines, they tied a few strings to the 
body. 

The Philippines were desperately in 
need of dollar aid for rebuilding a war- 
shattered economy. The United States 
made payment of war-damage compen- 
sation ($400 million) and RFC funds 
($75 million) contingent on approval of 
the Philippine Trade Act. This act 
grants the Philippines free trade with 
the U.S. for eight years, with gradu- 
ally rising reciprocal duties and an end 
to preferences in 1974, provided: 

(1) U. S. individuals and firms are 
granted access on equak terms with 
Philippine citizens to exploit the is- 
lands’ economic resources; 

(2) Philippine exports to the United 

States continue subject to a quota sys- 
tem. 
e American Rights—The one feature 
most subject to criticism in the islands 
concerns the rights of American inter- 
ests. 

The constitution now limits foreign 
ownership of Philippine enterprises to 
40%. The new agreement provides that 
this stipulation of the constitution be 
abrogated and states: “The disposition, 
exploitation, development, and_utiliza- 


U. S. dollars and long-term reciprocal trade preferences will keep the ships busy in Manila Harbor 
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Bank Letter That's Different 


MONTREAL—By _ discussing 
things other than banking, the , 
four-page monthly letter of the 
Royal Bank of Canada builds 
geodwill for the bank. 

The bank executives are con- 
vinced of it, anyway. They have 
given a crack newspaperman—the 
bank’s public relations officer—a 
free hand to write anything he 
likes. Results have been startling. 

The letter talks about health, ~ 
the future of youth, building a 
business library, soil conservation, 
‘and women. Business conditions, 
bank . practice, economics, and 
firiance are bypassed. 


Regular mailings go to about 20,~.- 
000 Canadians. Reprint orders . 
run as high as 110,000 a month. - 
Readers are found all over the 
world. The soil article was re- 
printed in the “Review of the 
River Plate,” in Argentina. An 
Australian bank obtained 1,000 
copies to send to its customers. 
Children find the letter helpful 
with their homework. Presidents 
of companies want copies for their 
assistants and employees. 

The letter took the present 
form as an experiment in cus- 
tomer relations. Now, when the 
writer tries an orthodox piece on 
finance, the fan mail falls off and 
reprint orders tailspin. 











tion of all agricultural, timber, and min- 
eral lands of the public domain, . . . 
waters, minerals, coal, petroleum, and 


Response to the letter is terrific. 


new Philippine producers would not— 
during the life of the Act—be able to 
compete freely in their own- pce 
That, he explained, was the price that 
the Manila government would have to 
pay for U. S. economic aid. 

This was the deal the Philippine Con- 
gress approved and referred to a plebis- 
cite. Last week a bare 40% of the elec- 
torate voted a 3-1 O.K. to the Trade 
Act. 
e-Trade History—It is nearly half a cen- 
tury since the U. S. took over the Italy- 
sized 7,083-island archipelago. Until 
1902 there were no trade preferences. 
In that year a 25% preferential was 
granted, and by 1913 virtual free trade 
existed. In consequence, by 1940 about 
60% of Philippine production was be- 
ing exported. 

About 80% of the exports went to 
the United States. Specifically, the U. S. 
took the following amounts of Philip- 
pine exports: sugar, 99%; dessicated 
coconut, 100%; canned pmeapples, 
100%; pearl buttons, 100%; hats, 81%; 
embroideries, 99%; tobacco products, 
61%; copra meal, 49%; cordage, 38%. 
Trade. ran to $90 or $100 million a 
year. 

The islands rank among the ten best 
markets for U. S. goods (sometimes 
ranking fifth, and holding eighth place 
in 1940). In the mid-thirties, the Phil- 
ippines led the world in purchases of 
U. S. cotton cloth, galvanized steel 
plates,. dairy products, cigarettes, and 
truck and bus tire casings. 

¢ Outside Capital—Foreign investments 
in the Philippines were estimated in 
1938 to amount to $425 million. Of 
this sum, about 60% comprised Amer- 
ican investments, distributed as fol- 
lows (millions of dollars): 


discriminatory treatment fo 

e Top-Heavy Imports—Pen: 
struction of Philippine trade, 

face a sizable adverse balan. of 
that can be made up only by LS. } 
and new investment. 

During 1946, for instance, 
States exports of $297,400,0i\) ¢ 
Philippine sales to the U. S. by 5 
700,000. During the years 19 
Philippine imports from the U. § 
eraged $77,280,000, and exports tq 
U. S. averaged $107,328,000. 

It may be many months bcfore 
transactions approach a _ balance, 
guaranteed access to the U. S. 
will certainly speed the rectum 
normal, 


Exchange Crisis 


With immediate U. S. 
out of picture, China will have 
cut imports for this year 
conserve foreign exchange. 


SHANGHAI-—China’s sorrow is 
political and military alone. The 
nomic tide is running against Nan 
and shows no sign of abating. The 
ernment is running out of dollars, 
while there’s no sign of political ut 
or of an end to the deadly civil 
economic recovery without major 
side aid is impossible. 

e Expect Cut—Since there’s little 

mediate hope of assistance from Wi 
ington, the Chinese national gov 
ment will have to cut the import qu 
for the last eight months of this 

to avoid spending the last U.S. dd 
in China’s account. According to § 


T 





other mineral oils, all forces and sources Government bonds* ............. $36.6 ernment bankers, China’s reserves cd 
of potential energy, and other natural Sugar industry .................. 39.3 sustain incoming trade at the rateling you 
resources of the Philippines, and the age ene is Le fe aa $125 million a quarter, set in the j™gucents” 
operation of public utilities, shall, if \ginn — Fipgerscie ae eet 79.9 gram outlined for February, March, @sin the 
open to any person, be open to citizens Public utilities... ........., 31.9 ABEL ner 
of the United States and to all forms of ‘Transportation ..............+++: 19.] Quotas established through typing 
business enterprise owned or controlled, General merchandising ........... 15.0 month of April call for an outlay ers, © 
directly or indirectly, by United States Lumber and logging industry ...... 6.4 $99,675,000 for petroleum produgjjme mal 
citizens: ..." ne, umrrhartt Peter ee 16.9 cereals, textile fibers, chemicals @j*mastes 
This provision has been hailed in the —— dyes, metals, paper, tobacco, and t 
United States as an mvitation to rebuild Total .... 6. cece cree e ee ee eee $258.5 ber. 
battered American-owned enterprises- 7>> No quotas were established for indjquote s: 
and to-invest new funds. uae ta oe ee wee bee. trial equipment listed in Schedule |fjyou use 
e The Price to Pay—Assistant Secretary the Temporary Foreign Trade Regie forms 
of State William L. Clayton, in support- ¢ War Damage—After the liberation of _ tions, but it is expected that no mire the | 
ing the plan to help the Filipinos to get the Philippines, war destruction was than $25 million will be spent for th@linliner v 
back on their feet, explained to our estimated by local authorities at $1 bil- items. aiid 
Congress that the act gave “American lion, but by American experts at not  Balance—At this rate, exchange © Pemtt at 
citizens special rights we cannot give more than half that sum. Industrial mitments for the remainder of the Mig son 
Philippine citizens, ties the hands of _ losses included 6% of sugar production, would amount to $460 million. THD oi. 
the Philippine government in-allocating . 5% of coconut-oil production, 70% of about equals the present short-term Gs 
quotas for certain products.” He added mining, 70% of shipping facilities, and _ posits held by Chinese in the U. S. P 
that it gives “prewar producers a vir- 60% of land transport facilities. Recent regulations “compel” Ching note: 
tual monopoly for 28 years of most Pending passage of the Trade Act, to declare and sell foreign assets to of Oza 
Philippine exports. It would enable foreign owners had hesitated to repair Central Bank of China at the officgijvork. b; 
them to prevent the investment of or to expand their facilities. Now they rate of $12,000 (Chinese) to $1 (U. Sqjred, ey 
ron a 


capital by new American“industries, and have their investments insured against The Chinese citizens’ reaction is n¢ 
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é simplest business system 


(YET ONE OF THE GREATEST TIME AND LABOR SAVERS) 


ng you type, draw, or print on 

cents” can be reproduced in 25 
s in the New Ozalid Streamliner. 
black-line prints exactly match 

typing... are used as dignified 
tters, etc.— with headings added 
me make of typewriter that pre- 
“master.” 


Every file is “alive’’ when it contains 
translucent cards or papers. You add 
data periodically with typewriter, pen- 
cil or ink — make up-to-the-minute Oza- 
lid copies in 25 seconds, whenever 
needed... completely eliminating man- 
ual transcription (with possibility of 
error...and expensive photocopying). 


“25 SECONDS INSTEAD OF 25 MINUTES” 


quote savings like this every day 
you use translucents instead of 
¢ forms ‘and records—when you 
re the speed of the new Ozalid 
nliner with previous methods. 


operation is unbelievably sim- 
lace your translucent originals 
alid sensitized material, feed into 
achine, and in 25 seconds you 
completely dry, positive copies. 


i note: There are 16 different 
of Ozalid material! Color code 
work by reproducing it in black, 
ted, sepia—on white or tinted pa- 
bon a base of cloth, foil, film, or 


Write today for complete, amazing 
story. No obligation. 


OZALID 
Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Please send Ozalid prints of typed, 
drawn, printed, and photographic work. 
Also samples of translucent materials and 
information on new Ozalid Streamliner. 


ae a Se OC PEO Rint RD Ree HY EEO 
i, aE TREN ae Be Sem ee tat on WaPo Ee Oeer 
Company 

PR aise veinthicrnisin onclinaiamnisenamplans 


wa 55 


THE SYSTEM 
As simple as this! 


Use translucent paper or cards... 
for business forms, records, letterheads, 
file cards, etc. 


You'll gain an important advantage 
impossible when materials are opaque. 

Duplicate copies—as many as you 
wish—can be made quickly, whenever 
needed, in any Ozalid, whiteprint, or 
blue print machine. 


Now —you can simplify work 
in every office ! 


You never know when you may need 
copies of your work. That’s why it pays 
to prepare all originals on translucent 
paper or cards so that they can be Oza- 
printed—in 25 seconds—at a cost of 
only one cent per 814 x 11-inch copy. 


Besides, each Ozalid print is a posi- 
tive (not negative) reproduction—as 
easy to read as your original. 


Practically no limits as to size. Your 
translucent originals can be 42 inches 
wide; any length. A manifold business 
machine report or engineering drawing 
100 yards long is no problem. Advertis- 
ing posters, displays, the work of all 
departments can be reproduced in sec- 
onds—without stencils, inks, or plates. 
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MYSTIK 
Sela Speedy 





PROTECTING POLISHED SURFACES 


Mystik Self-Stik Prorrcro- Mask 
provides a tough “hide”’ for polished 
surfaces. Protects against damage, 
prevents marring of stainless steel 
and other highly finished materials 
during fabrication, shipment and 
storage. Eliminates costly repolishing. 
Easy “‘self-stik’”’ application. Peels off 
quickly in one piece. Write for in- 
formation on the many Mystik 
products and cost-cutting ideas. 


MYSTIK Tape for home use — 
at stores ev ° 











MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


2646N. K 4« Cr og 3 


7 Gift Shell 
Hluags Jreasure 


Thousands of women enjo 
healthier, lovelier nails wie 
Beautiator. It shapes and buffs 
the nails, rolls back and re- 
moves cuticle, massages the 
fingers and hands... gives a 

erfect manicure in just a 
ew minutes. 

















Endorsed by beauticians and 
doctors. Detailed litera- & 
ture on request. For im- 
mediate delivery send @ 
cash or money order 9% 
for $29.75 to The % 
Beautiator Corp., & 












8760 Woodland & 
Ave., Cleveland 4, x 
Ohio. Sold on 30 day & 
sytem with money 8 
back guarantee. 7, 
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FACT 


4 of every 5 BW subscribers own 
their own homes, (76% valued at 
over $10,000—20% valued at over 
$25,000). 
53% of the subscribers to this 
magazine own income produc- 
ing property other than their 
own homes, (44% valued at over 
$25,000). 
(From *“‘Anonymous Please”’, 
BW Market Study—1946.) 
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tive. Many say, “When Dr. Kung and 
Dr. Soong sell, I will think about it.” 

Exports will bring in about $100 mil- 

lion, although more optimistic forecasts 
have been made. This figure equals the 
1946 shipnients which included stock- 
piles taken over from the Japanese at 
the conclusion of the war. 
@ What’s Included—As expected, cotton 
led the import quota allocations with 
$40 million. Cereals followed with $20- 
million for the three-month period. 
While larger than prewar, the petroleum 
allocation is below the average expected 
for the year, amounting to $13,200,000. 
Tobacco leaf received $8,000,000, chem- 
icals and dyes $4,300,000, metals $3,- 
750,000, paper $3,400,000, and wool 
$1,400,000. 

In the machinery line, textile equip- 

ment and parts will be most vias € 
treated if such a term can be applied. 
Many government agency programs will 
not receive exchange that they antici- 
pated for purchase of communications 
equipment, machine tools, and non- 
textile manufacturing equipment. 
e Are Excluded—Significantly, passenger 
cars, chemical fertilizers, pharmaceuti- 
cals, cement, and sugar received no quo- 
tas. It is doubtful whether any appre- 
ciable amounts of these products will 
be allotted later. 


CANADA 








Railway Bill Boosts 


One Development 


OTTAWA-Legislation was intro- 
duced in the Dominion Senate this 
week to incorporate the Quebec North 
Shore & Labrador Ry. The bill would 
enable the Hollinger gold mining inter- 
ests to go ahead with their plans for 
tapping extensive iron deposits in north- 
eastern Quebec and Labrador (BW— 
Jul.7’45,p19). 

Similar authority will have to be ob- 
tained from the Newfoundland govern- 
ment, since the railway will be routed 
in part on that side of the border. 

e Mineral Rights—Promoters have ob- 
tained rights to mine minerals in a 
3,900-sq. mi. area of Quebec and a 20,- 
000-sq. mi. Labrador area. They have 


spent $565,000 to date on exploration. 


The iron ore deposit is reported to be of 
a satisfactory grade and to be in sufh- 
ciently available amount to place the 
deposit among the major iron mining 
projects of the world. 


Senator A. K. Hugessen sponsored the: 


bill in the Senate. He stated that to 
justify the necessary 350-mi. transporta- 
tion line to the St. Lawrence River, 
estimated to cost $60 million, there 
must be a known quantity of at least 
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gillion tons of ore. Daily produc- 
nd rail movement must be 40,000 
of commercial ore. Total. invest- 
will probably exceed $100 million. 
Limit—The bill provides that 
on the railway must begin within 
years and be completed within ten 


ST FOR CELANESE 


¢ Celanese Corp. of America has 
an entire Canadian forest—for- 
In a unique arrangement with the 
Columbia government, the firm 
ibtained a 15,000-sq. mi. forest re- 
in perpetuity. It will build a $15- 

n plant near Port Edward to 
ws highly purified cellulose for 





ete CELANESE], 
FOREST 
RESERVE | 
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nical purposes. Plant capacity will 
00 to 400 tons a day. 
the deal, the government is com- 
ng with private business to A yey seam 
timber resources by scientific man- 
ent while permitting a continuous 
ply of timber for industrial purposes. 
Sistion to permit the deal is ex- 
ted to be approved momentarily. 
lant site is near U.S. Army- 
it dock facilities. It is on the Cana- 
) National Ry. which terminates at 
we Rupert. A provincial highway 
nects with inland points. Water and 
et supplies are at hand, and ample 
ipower is available at Prince Rupert. 
duction is expected in two years. 
¢lanese Corp. is expanding its 
ses Of cellulose because it believes 
ld supply is grossly inadequate to 
t current demand for pulp for syn- 
tic yarn and plastic production. The 
tish meager operation will provide 
com with 50% of its require- 
nts o ps pulp. 

€ iutput of Oty ‘Watson Island 
nt is expected to constitute 20% of 
world supply when capacity produc- 
1 is reached. Therefore, Celanese 
ns to market cellulose pulp to other 
mmercial consumers, including its 
mpetitors. 
e company does not plan public 
ancing at this time. However, it does 
sage the possibility of some financ- 
tin Canada at a later date. 
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rvice-pr 

through more than 15 
of public grounds mainte- 
mance — cuts grass of any 
height; trims close to trees, 
fences, under shrubbery. 
alorg walks, flower beds. 
Even sweeps walks! Cuts on 
forward and backward travel ; 
mulchifies clippings for self- 
fertilization. 


Ask Your Dealer About Whirtwind junior. 
Write for Literature. Address Dept. BW-147 











WHIRLWIND LAWN MOWER CORP. 
730 W. Virginia Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks ; 
Industrial ...... 145.4 143.8 153.4 166.9 
Railroad ....... 44.2 438 490 624 
Gly -<6..; <6 76.8 77.2 80.7 88.7 

Bonds 

Industrial ...... 122.7 123.8 123.8 124.5 
Railroad ....... 113.4 113.3 114.4 120.0 
i oS 112.2 111.4 1124 115.8 





Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Stocks Stage Sharp Rally 


The stock market early this week de- 
pees from its recent pattern of listless, 
ut persistent, drift downward. On the 
surface at least, it appeared to be living 
up to its old reputation for double- 
crossing its oracles at the last moment. 
Despite the recent growth of gloom 
in Wall Street over the near-term price 
outlook, Monday saw stocks start to 
rally sharply. Tuesday brought an even 
stronger price tone. And by Wednesday 
the buying had actually proved potent 
enough to send both Dow-Jones indus- 
trial and rail stock price indexes to 
their best levels since Mar. 8. 
* Bears Still Bearish—But the market's 
performance had not transformed many 
bears into bulls by midweek. In fact, 
to a great number of pessimistically 
minded market followers, the rise had a 
most synthetic flavor. 

As the saw the picture, most of the 
sharp individual advances chalked-up in 
ihe Moning W/ sdeasieg move had not 
been due to any renewed buying inter- 







































est of the general public. |, 
cording to the bears, the gain 
brought about more by a 
of professional short-covering 
and thin markets. 
© Volume Low—To support this 
the bears could point to several ; 
tant characteristics of the move. 

Particularly disappointing to the 
for example, was the volume th; 
companied the rally. On Monday 
640,000 shares changed hands ¢ 
New York Stock Exchange. ‘This 
sented a new 1947 low. And it 
smallest full five-hour trading tot 
the Big Board since mid-August, ; 
before the sharp September price } 

Also, despite the sharpness 0 
price rally on Tuesday, trading 
rose only some 20,000 shares 
Monday’s level. Wednesday dit 
transactions rise to 750,000 shares. 
ever, fully a third of that volumé 
chalked up in the final hour tha 
when profit-taking was rife. 
e Critical Area—According to seve 
the “smarter” Wall Street techni 
the market is currently in a very c 
testing area. ‘The support it h: 
ceived lately whenever it has near 
previous 1947 lows has come n 
from professional sources. At no 
have there been any signs that th 
eral public considered prices \ 
a buying range again. 

These are not particularly fav 
omens, nese 3 to this group. 

‘dy 


tea 
had 
nbiy 
Oper 


course, some “dynamic news” 1 
change the present picture drast 











COURSES 


PRODUCTS 
: Barina 2 EQciemenT 


« Management Interest 

e Employee Participation 

e Methods and Training 4 
Architecture and Engineering 


One to Five Day Programs Presented in 
Your Plant 


BROCHURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


ATION COUNSELORS 
pes TRIAL sae Louisville, Ky. 








ASH PAID 


For Capital Stock or Assets of 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


- WANTED 


By large financially powerful 
diversified organization wishing 
to add another enterprise to 
present holdings. 

memes | Personnel Normally Retained 
TRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 

Box 1251, 1474 B'way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 























COMMON STOCKS—-A WEEKLY RECORD 
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Date: Stondord & Poor's Corp. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
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mit a successful testing of the 
highs. If not, these technicians 
jn't be surprised by a discouraging 
n¢ of last October's lows before 


npetition—In the new issues mar- 
his week brought some hot com- 
bn for the $100-million offering 
unding bonds by Consolidated 
m Co. of New York (BW—Mar. 
fpll9). ‘These were won by a 
mber buying syndicate headed by 
nn, Stanley & Co. It made a bid of 
199% of par for 23s, or 35.9¢ per 
)) bond higher than a Halsey, 
& Co. group. On reoffering, the 
issue was immediately oversub- 
d. However, there wasn’t much 
tin the deal, since the bonds were 
to the public at 102.85% of par. 
t this sale wasn’t the only interest- 
ther-than-stock-market news Wall 
learned this week. It also found 
that the New York Central R.R. 
finally become, at least in part, a 
R. Young road (BW—Feb.8’47, 
| Both Young and Robert J. Bow- 
president of the Young-controlled 
peake & Ohio Ry., have been 
xd places on Central’s board of di- 
ns, subject to Interstate Commerce 
ission approval, 


ins Topple 


mers saw $3 wheat this week for 
scond time in history—but only 
few minutes. 

at is a story which climaxes one 
the most dramatic grain market 
ments of all time. And the dro 
ains at midweek threatened Ba 
kc whole commodity market struc- 
at times. 

ins Lost—Wheat futures that had 
up 30¢-to 60¢ a bu. in the first 
ays of March—the high was $3.05 
the expiring. March contract—lost 
half their gains in the short space 
uesday’s and Wednesday’s trading 
ms, Movements in corn and oats 
just as violent, percentagewise, al- 
gh the prices weren’t so high and 
ments in terms of cents per bushel 
't look so wide. 

mbling grain markets caught King 
on by the coattails at times, drag- 
him down too. However, in gen- 
cotton did better than wheat. It 
ered most of its loss during Tues- 
s session, and limited the drop to 
t 50¢ a bale on Wednesday after 
t declines running to $1.50. 

aders’ Concern—Other markets, 
gh jittery, showed a certain inde- 
lence from grains. Traders’ main 
y was that speculators might take 
ts in one market to bolster fading 
kins in another, turning order into 


rough it all, many leading commis- 
houses stuck to their long-range 
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bullishness. They have seen the govern- 
ment buy up enough grain in the for- 
eign relief program to clean up the mar- 
ket and set the stage for the recent 
upsurge in prices. They think, more- 
over, that this will be repeated in the 
1947-48 crop year. 

e Europe’s Needs—The reasoning is 
this: Europe’s winter grains have been 
seriously damaged by bad weather. 
Much will not be replanted due to lack 
of seed, soil too wet to work, or for 
other reasons. After Europe eats its 
1947 harvest, it will look once again to 
the Western Hemisphere for food. 

Thus it is figured that the United 

States will have to do another big re- 
lief feeding job in the first half of 1948 
if not sooner, 
e Aim—Meanwhile, the goal is to ex- 
port 500 million bu. of grain by the 
end of the present crop year, which 
comes to a close June 30. Of this, 
about 350 million bu. would be wheat, 
95 million corn, 25 million oats, and 
30 million other grains. 

Through February, shipments were 
almost exactly 300 million bu., includ- 
ing 235,847,000 bu. of wheat. Thus 
there remains to be shipped 40% of 
the goal in one-third of the marketing 
season. Meeting the commitment 
comes down more to a matter of freight 
cars to get the grain to ports than to 
any other single factor. 

About half the grain going abroad in 

the present program is paid for in cash 
by such nations as England, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and France. The re- 
mainder is taken by the Army for oc- 
cupied areas or by UNRRA. Paren- 
thetically, some who are bearish on the 
1947-48 grain outlook wonder how 
many customers will still be on a cash 
basis by next winter. 
e Carryover—If .this country meets its 
export goal on grain by June 30, ob- 
servers believe that the carryover of old 
wheat into the new crop year will be in 
the neighborhood of 150 million bu. 
that would mean home consumption of 
roughly 770 million bu. as food, feed, 
seed, and industrial use in 1946-47. 

If the winter wheat crop, now green- 
ing in the Midwest, did not look good 
to excellent, a carryover of 150 million 
bu. might appear skimpy. As it is, 
though, expectations are for another 
bumper crop to rival the record 874 mil- 
lion bu. harvested in 1946. Subsoil 
moisture reserves have been good right 
along and surface supplies, deficient a 
few weeks back, have been replenished 
over most of the Wheat Belt o recent 
rains and snows. 
¢ Worry—Drought, though improbable, 
can of course still reduce the produc- 
tion of winter wheat. However, there 
isn’t yet much cause to worry until 
spring wheat prospects have to be 
judged and, later still, when it comes 
time to look at corn prospects. 





On the job economy—handling, haul- 
ing, stacking to ceiling height— 
maneuvering with ease where space is 
limited—that’s the Mercury “Jeep” 
fork truck! Every handling operation 
engineered to move more materials 
faster—and at lower cost. 

Another example of handling econ- 
omies available with Mercury equip- 
ment. Mercury, with over 35 years 
of experience in the design, manufac- 
ture and installation of material han- 
dling equipment, invites you to draw 
upon its wealth of experience. A Mer- 
cury Sales Engineer will be happy to 
call at no cost or obligation. 


FREE 


48 pages illustrating and 
describing all Mercury 
equipment—including the 
newest additions to Mer- 
cury’s expanded material 
handling line. Write today. 


THE MERCURY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
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THE TREND 





SYNOPSIS OF THE PRICE STORY 


If you will take a look at the chart in the middle of 
this page, and then cast your eye over the charts and 
table on page 28 you will, we believe, have a fairly good 
birdseye view of what has happened to prices since those 
critical dates, the beginning of World War II and the 
end of price control. Also you will have far more food 
for thought than can be catalogued here. 

The chart in the middle of the page will show you, to 
your sorrow, that hopes that the elimination of price 
control soon would lead to reduction of the price-struc- 
ture distortions attending it have not been fulfilled. The 
price structure is as badly distorted as ever. It is interest- 
ing and important to note that the industries where 
prices have shot most widely out of line are often those 
with a large number of normally very competitive units, 
while those which have held prices in line are commonly 
those with large and relatively few units. There is enough 
in that single aspect of the 











showed a cost-of-living increase of 15% and an indus 
price increase of 18%. 

Although much of the argument about recent p 
policy remains to be settled decisively, there is 10 1 
for doubt that very substantial price adjustments inus 
effected before we shall have anything like a well-balar 
price structure. Either high-flying prices such as those 
farm products, cotton goods, fats and oils, and lun 
must descend to the lower altitudes occupied by 
general run of industrial prices or the latter must asc 
markedly. 

In this regard, the performance of prices during 
after World War I stands in marked contrast with t 
after World War II. As shown by the charts on page 
farm and industrial prices followed relatively unif 
courses during the World War I period. This time a gr 
gap has been opened between their widely diverg 
courses. How this gap 











WHOLESALE PRICE PANORAMA 


Percent Change Over Aug. ‘39 Prices 





be narrowed remains to 
disclosed. No doubt par 
the process will be car 





























100 150__200 | out by declines of most 
the high-flying prices. Int 
case of farm prices the f 
that a considerable num| 
of futures prices are lo 
than present prices stron 
suggests as much (B\ 
Mar.8’47,p16). However, 
government guarantee 
support prices of key fat 
products at a level av 
aging 25% to 30% kt 


than it is today preclud 
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chart to bemuse economic 
policy makers for months. 

Neither from the chart on 
this page nor from anywhere 0 
else will you get a clear-cut —— ‘ 

Bey ee : as . Auto Tires & Tubes? 

answer to what is becoming |) 00s Steel 
that furiously debated ques- | Chemicals 
tion: Did some business | Brick & Tile 
leaders mislead the country Petroleum & Products 

ia eee ee f Bituminous Coal 
when they said the end o Woolen & Worsted Goods 
price control could be ex- | Motor Vehicles* 
pected to result in some | Shoes 

. : hook heat Paint & Paint Materials 
price increases bu la cc aia 
these increases would soon Lumber 
be washed out by increased _ | Cotton Goods 
production? One reason this fate 6 Ofte 
question can’t be answered 

Dota: Bureav of Labor Statistics Indexes. 


*no June (1946) price index 
jno change, June-Jan. 





an extreme dive such 
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is that no dates for the de- 
velopments in question were posted. How soon is “soon” 
was not indicated. Another reason is that official prices 
toward the end of price control did not take account of 
the large volume of black-market operations. (Many 
of our price figures must be read with that qualification 
in mind.) 

On the issue of what could be expected if price control 
went out, we took a position in between those OPA 
functionaries who envisaged an immediate skyrocketing 
of prices and those who tagged along with one prominent 
business leader who said, “The average adjustment will 
be relatively insignificant.” We are a little proud to 
report that we hit the mark almost exactly when we 
forecast last August (BW—Aug.24'46,p46) that if price 
control were junked completely the cost of living could 
be expected to rise 12%-15% and industrial prices to go 
up about 20% by the end of the year. The actual returns 
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a ne 


farm prices (and indust 
prices as well) took after World War I. 

Some of the buoyancy imparted to farm prices 
government guarantees can be expected to extend 
industrial prices. However, there is no reason to expe 
that a frenzied wave of demand of the sort which n 
sustains lumber prices has any stability about it. We ha 
a suspicion that, when it spends itself, some producd 
will wish that they had not ridden a good thing qui 
so hard. 

On this point, one of our correspondents in the lu 
ber area of the Pacific Northwest recently wrote: “It 
indeed a problem to know how far the sales manag 
should go in refusing to make money for the stockholde 
of the company” (by charging less than the traffic w 
bear). Perhaps the answer is: far enough to save # 
company the customers’ goodwill, which it may n¢ 
badly later on. 
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